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Views from the Germanic Museum at Harvard University. 
; Gift of the German Emperor to the American People. 
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INVITATION. 


anne are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Federation of German Societies of Boston 

and the National Alliance of America, two 
powerful and influential German - American 
organizations, have taken steps to secure for 
the Germanic Museum of Harvard University 
a fund of five hundred thousand dollars, for 
the erection of a building equal to the require- 
ments of the museum, and for such other 
purposes as are necessary to render it ‘‘a monu- 
mental institution worthy of the great race 
whose building and achievements it is intended 
to illustrate.’’ The present quarters of the 
museum have already become inadequate for 
their purpose. 

The Germanic Museum owes its beginning, 
about ten years ago, to the instructors in the 
German department of Harvard; but growth 
was slow until the enterprise was brought to 
the attention of the German Emperor. Through 
the friendly suggestion of Doctor von Holleben, 
then German ambassador at Washington, Em- 
peror William set the fashion of valuable 
benefactions by giving the museum a set of 
fifty casts representing the history of German 
sculpture. Photographs of four of the most 
noteworthy casts are reproduced on the front 
cover page. ‘‘The Death of Mary,’’ from a 
monument in the Strassburg Cathedral, dates 
from the thirteenth century. ‘‘Saint Sebald’s 
Tomb,’’ by Peter Vischer, is a Nuremberg 
work of the sixteenth century. The ‘‘ Frederick 
the Great,’’ a modern work, has obvious claims 
to interest. Of chief importance, however, is 
‘*The Great Elector,’’ Andreas Schluter’s 
equestrian statue of Frederick William, the 
founder of the Prussian monarchy, a monument 
which, ‘‘through the grandeur of its propor- 
tions as well as its historical significance, was 
clearly marked out for the place of honor which 
it holds in the Germanic Museum. ’’ 
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he President comes to New England for his 
inauguration suit, or at least for the cloth, 
which is being made at Rockville, Connecticut. 
It will be plain black, from a design made 
especially for this suit. It is said that no finer 
quality of cloth was ever manufactured in this 
country, and that it will compare favorably 
with the best imported woolens. Nor is this 
the first time that a Connecticut mill has had 
the honor of dressing a President for his great 
day. Another Rockville company made the 
cloth for the suit worn by President McKinley 
at his inauguration in 1897. 
& 
ke an antiquated building, dry as an old 
wood-box, fill it with light kindling, put in 
a kerosene lamp and a monkey, and let all 
hands go out to luncheon. This is not intended 
as instructions to an incendiary, but a state- 
ment of the manner in which the City Hall at 
Springfield was actually cared for on the day 
it was burned. It is not necessary to fix the 
exact blame for this; but the Republican 
makes the moderate suggestion that if the 
inflammable material of a fair is to be massed 
in a public hall, the bunting and other decora- 
tions should at least be rendered fire-proof. 
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Newer New England should become a great 
stock - raising region, thinks a Harvard 
professor who has been studying the situation 
‘fon the ground.’’ Land is cheap, compara- 
tively, there is a good water-supply, and 
markets are near. The small size of the aver- 
age farm is the chief obstacle to success. There 
should be from four hundred to six hundred 
acres in a stock-farm, part of it hillside pasture- 
land, part sufficiently level to permit the use of 
haymaking machinery. Plainly the professor, 
whose paper will be found in the 
Work for January, has not much faith in 
New England as a ‘‘farming country,’’ but for 
persons who are interested in sheep and cattle 
he provides much material for profitable medi- 
tation. ® 


he to the heart of Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins- 
Freeman would have been a well-to-do 
citizen who died the other day, at the age of 
sixty-four, in a Connecticut town. He was 
unmarried,’ and since his mother’s death, ten 
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years ago, had lived alone. Fear of fire was a 
weakness of his, and to lessen the chance 
| devastation he made no use, summer or winte! 
of any of his stoves and fireplaces. A year ago 
he froze both thumbs, and the neighbors who 
attended him kept the stoves busy, but when 
the nurses wént out the fires went out also. 
The poor man died of pneumonia. In such 
strange casts does character sometimes harden, 
under the pressure of age and loneliness. Our 
native novelists would be more than human if 
they resisted the temptation to portray these 
eccentric people. But it is doing New England 
a doubtful service to exhibit them in dispro- 





| portionate numbers, and to the exclusion of | 
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| well-balanced types. 
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| A MILE AND A HALF OF BUFFALO. 
ne of the incidents of Clarence King’s first 


the ‘‘Clarence King Memoirs,’’ was an exciting 
experience in buffalo-hunting, which occurred 
not far from Fort Kearney, where, hearing of 
large herds of buffalo in the vicinity, Mr. King 
determined to try his luck in getting one. 


He engaged as guide and companion of his 
sport a 1 hunter, and bought a superior 
horse, said to have been trai especially for 
buffalo. They set out early one morning, and 
soon came up with a large herd, scat- 
tered widely over the plains. As the men rode 
in among them the guide told King to pick out 
the buffalo of his choice arid go for him. A 
minute or two later King was in full chase of 
the best-looking bull in sight, dashing along, 
nearly side by side, King with revolver in 

|, ready to fire at the first After 
running about two miles, they descended into a 
shallow, basin-like depression, in the bottom of 
which King fired an effective shot, whereupon 
the bull made a stand to attack the horse and 
facing the charging ural and looking bac i 

i ec ing lo ing in 
the avonien whence — had come. 

Just at this instant re appeared in view 
the madly pursuing herd, which had been 
stam A Page King’s chase and partly 
by his slowly follow ng companion. 

The sight of this so disconcerted King’s horse 
at the critical moment of attack that failed 
to escape the fatal thrust of the wounded bull, 
soguiher ine hemp, tine entichuniieey-heapnae 
er in a heap, King unfo y 
oe oo by the weight of the horse lying 
on his leg. Al suffering from the severe 
Ha SMA awe he, Re 
e ng 
remained a aw sg as ab a mile 
a of so) ffalo galloped past, wildly 
poe 2 him on both sides of the narrow 
field o' le. When the hunter arrived, after 
the rush and danger had , he found the 
bull and the horse quite dead, and = i 
very nearly so. He was taken from 
position and carried to Kearney for cal aid 
and recovery. 
® © 


HELPFUL AT EIGHTY. 


pened before twelve o’clock one night two 
old, white-haired women entered an up-town 
police-station in New York City. One of them 
was supporting and leading the other, who was 
so feeble that she could hardly walk, the New 
York Sun says. 

“‘T am Mrs. Mary Regan,’’ the stro one 
said to the officer in charge. ‘‘'To-night I found 
this old lady sitting on the curb in front of 
where I live in W coma ee Street. I 
can’t take care of her myself, 

l’d bring her around. I knew you’ 
you could for her. She’s starving,’’ 
sym etic lowering of the voice. 

‘She is seventy-four, poor old thing!’’ Mrs. 
Regan went on to the friendly officer. ‘‘Her 
husband is dead. This morn turned 
her out of her room, and she has been without 
food for two days. ’’ 

After the station sergeant had sent for an 
ambulance to take the helpless one to the hospi- 
tal, he asked Mrs. Regan how old she was. 

“Oh, ’m eighty, she said, with a bright, 
brave smile, ‘‘but you see I’m still able to be 
around nights. ’’ 

® © 


STRONG PRESUMPTION OF GUILT. 
CP of Aunt Hephzibah Garside’s nephews, 
a sturdy lad of fourteen, dropped in at his 
elderly relative’s hospitable home while dinner 
was in progress, and was invited, of course, 
to take a seat at the table, which he did, with 
the explanation that he had been ‘‘upset’’ while 
taking a sleigh-ride, and could not come any 
sooner, 
Aunt Hepsy’s table was bountifully spread, 


but the boy —— seemed capricious. 

He ate a iece of turkey breast, a bit 
< oa = Se ites of pumpkin pie, half a 
sauce-dish of the plum pudding, leclared 
he was too full to hold any more. 

an Garside, ’’ Aunt Hepsy, looking 
sharply at him over her spectacles, ‘either 
you’ve eat y, or you don’t like our 
victuals |’? 
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BACK TO BOYHOOD. 


|' is one of the city sights after a snow-storm, 

says the New York Sun, to see a dozen or 
more prisoners armed with snow-shovels rush 
out of The Tombs prison and clear the side- 
walks. 


They enjoy their brief liberty to the utmost. 
Whenever the overseer turns his back they 
behave like a crowd of care-free schoolboys, 
and shout and play and throw snowballs. They 
do not work fast; they piece out their breathing 
spell to its extremest limit. 

When they return to the prison they go with 
reluctant steps and with many a look behind. 
| For a few moments they have been men and 
| not prisoners. 
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geological expedition in the West, given in | 
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At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, “Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 
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94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


Columbia, ‘‘The Uncolored 
Catsup,’’ is a ‘“‘ pure food” 
product. Made by a new 
process without artificial 
coloring matter of any kind. 
It has the natural red and 
flavor of the perfect, ripe 
tomato. Ask your grocer for 
‘pure tomato catsup”’ with- 
out artificial coloring matter 
and you will get Columbia. 


The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 

H||City of Boston, with its beautiful 
HOsuburbs. It is both healthful and & 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 

y Degrees: A. B.; and for the 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 





The Divinity School. 


A five-year course, leading to the 





degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 

The Dental School. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M.D. 

» The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 
A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 

The Graduate Dept. 

Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Stammering 
Cured! 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms to all 
departmentsof the College. 








PROF. GRADY, Principal. 
Hear on our Talking 
Machine the speech of 
persons before and 
after we cured them. 


For Catalogues address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 


























‘ 
hese oral testimonials, as 
well as hundreds of writ- 
ten ones, afford convincing 
proof of our ability to cure 
stammering, stuttering and 
all impediments of speech. 
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This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
in general. It is the new method of distinguishing 
all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 
delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seai 
of Necco Sweets. For example, you will find it on 
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to shoot that day and 
the next. Watch was driven to 
catching grasshoppers and frogs for food. And 
the day after, Farnum was himself reduced to 
frogs. Makal was too ill to eat. 

On all sides stretched away the apparently 
interminable flat country, often boggy and over- 
grown with rushes and water-grass. Farnum 
put the mare at her best pace, and ran after her. 

Toward evening of the third day they came 
to the trees, which were found to grow along 
the bank of a large river. It was the Irtish, 
one of the great tributaries of the Ob. 

Being very hungry, Farnum had immediate 

recourse to his fish-hooks; and although dusk 
had fallen, he succeeded in catching two fish 
resembling salmon. Heaps of driftwood 
furnished fuel. Here Farnum turned doctor. 
He had no medicines, but he boiled some 
birch twigs in water, and made Makal drink 
a great quantity of the hot decoction. Owing 
to this, or to the change to a better country, 
the young Pole improved during the night 
and next day. 

The Irtish, in this portion of its course, 
was flowing toward the west, and they 
proceeded along the bank for two days, 
entering a beautiful river valley of good soil. 
Watch at last started a young bear. It took 
refuge in a birch- tree, where Farnum shot 
it. 

The report of the gun attracted the atten- 
tion of three Cossacks, who, with their 
families, were living on the other bank of 
the Irtish., Two of them, who seemed to 
be ferrymen, came over to see if the strangers 
wished to cross the river. 

Makal understood many words of their 
language; and having learned from them 
that the river was a good route for a part 
of the way to Ekaterinburg, Farnum 
‘‘swapped’’ the white mare with them for 
a skiff, which was made of planks hewn 
from the trunk of a large cedar-tree, and for 
a hundredweight of dried fish, two pounds 
of salt, and. powder and ball for ten charges 
for the musket. 

Having driven this thrifty bargain, the 
two travellers embarked on the Irtish. Two 
oars came with the skiff; but for a time 
they were quite content to allow the boat to 
float with the current, which ran at the 
rate of about three miles an hour. 

From this time on, for several days, 
they fared much better, landing only to cook 
food on the banks near some pile of drift. 
Thus far they had seen no boats on the 
river; but on the morning of the fourth 
day, as they rounded a bend, they heard 
shouts and the neighing of horses, and 
immediately came upon a singular spectacle. 

A raft, crowded with horses and camels, 
was being drawn slowly across the river by 
means of a long grass. rope, as large as a 
man’s leg, which lay on the water, but was 
attached to tree trunks on each bank. It 
was the temporary ferry of a caravan of 
Kirghiz, on the way to the annual fair at 
Petropavlovsk, a Siberian market-town a 
hundred miles or more to the west of the 


Irtish. On each side stood great numbers | 


of horses and camels, some laden with packs, 
others bearing cloaked and veiled women, seated 
on bales of goods. A mounted Kirghiz, evi- 
dently a chief, wearing a red turban and a 
voluminous white burnoose, and carrying a long 
gun, was riding up and down the bank, shouting 
orders. 

Thinking that he could pass by pressing down 
the rope and allowing the skiff to float over it, 
Farnum took up one of the oars and approached 
slowly, a hundred feet or more behind the raft. 

But perceiving his intention, the mounted 
Kirghiz shouted authoritatively and motioned 
him back. “ Kalarf! Kalarf!” he vocifer- 
ated, brandishing his long gun. “ Kalarf! 
Ghevokai!” (Go back. Wait.) 

It seemed an ill-natured command, for there 
were still a great number of horses and camels 
to cross on the raft. But rather than risk 
trouble, Farnum paddled the skiff back to slack 
water, beneath the bank, and held on there by 
a trailing bush. 

He and Makal had lain there but a few 
minutes when a newcomer appeared on the 
river. A large craft having two masts and sails 
came in sight round the bend above them, and 
bore down on the ferry. It was a large, high 
vessel, more than a hundred feet in length. 
‘Forward, there was what resembled a vast 
cage, occupying the whole deck back to the 
mizzenmast. This cage appeared to be crowded 
with people. On the roof stood several men in 
uniform, evidently the captain, starosta, and 
other officers. From the flagstaff at the stern 
floated the Russian imperial ensign. It was 
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Yours is the boldest exploit of which I have ever heard.—Tsar Alexander I. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


a korable turma (prison bark), conveying con- 
victs from the mines. 

When this ponderous craft hove in sight, a 
great hubbub arose among the Kirghiz. Their 
raft, transporting not less than twenty camels 
and horses with their loads, was hardly more 
than half-way across, moving foot by foot as 
the camel-drivers pulled on the rope. 

**Kalarf! Kalarf!’’ bawled the Kirghiz chief 


ashore, and galloped up the bank toward the | 


bark. ‘‘Kalarf!’’ (Hold. Go back.) 

It is likely that the bark could neither stop 
nor go back. 

‘Get out of the way! Be off!’’ bellowed 
the captain, from his lofty station on the top of 
the convict cage. 

Perceiving the danger, all the Kirghiz ashore 
shouted excitedly, the women screamed, and 
the men on the raft tugged at the rope. It was 
quite beyond their power, however, to move 
the raft except at a snail’s pace; and the bark, 
keeping the mid-channel, bore down on it. 
Fortunately it passed a little astern of the raft, 
but carried away the rope; and immediately 
the rude ferry with its load of live stock, shout- 
ing Kirghiz and shrieking women, drifted away 
with the current. 

All the while Farnum and the young Pole 
had been lying by, under the river bank, holding 
on by a bush. But now, judging that the grow- 
ing excitement among the Kirghiz might make 
the locality a dangerous one for them, they let 
go and plied their oars to pass down in the 
wake of the prison ship. A few shouts followed 
them; but the whole caravan was now chiefly 
intent on the fate of the raft, which bade fair 








CHAPTER EIGHT. 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


to drift on a rocky point half a mile below, 
where the current was swift. Farnum did not 
see it again, however, for as they rowed down 
in the wake of the bark, the captain came aft 
and shouted, ‘‘What boat is that?’’ 

Farnum did not understand the hail, but 
Makal replied that they were Americans. 

The captain laughed incredulously, and asked 
what they were doing there among the Kirghiz. 
Makal replied that they had nothing to do with 
the Kirghiz, but were descending the river on 
their way to Ekaterinburg and St. Petersburg. 

**So!’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘But that 
is a long journey! Come on board.’’ 

Immediately a Cossack threw them a line, 


and after drawing alongside the bark, Farnum | 


tossed Watch up to the deck and climbed up 
himself. Makal followed, but they left their 
gun and other property in the skiff. 

The captain, a very tall, thin man, observed 
them curiously. ‘‘America?’’ he exclaimed. 
**Ts not that beyond where the sun rises ?’’ 

Makal replied dryly that it rose there also. 
The crew and guard had gathered round; and 
all the convicts were staring at them through 
the bars of their cage. Farnum produced his 
letters; but after a glance the captain returned 
them and ordered vodka and bread and cheese 
to be brought. He seemed a jocose man. 

While they were eating, one of the Cossacks 
approached and looked Makal in the face for 
some moments. Farnum saw that the young 
Pole started and turned pale, but he said nothing. 

They went on eating bread and cheese and 
sipping vodka, Farnum asking many questions 
as to the route to Ekaterinburg and Makal 





interpreting; but while doing 
this, the Pole contrived to say 

‘‘We must get away at once. 
That Cossack recognizes me. 
He was one of those who escaped when our gang 
overpowered the guards. ’’ 

Farnum soon rose, therefore, shook hands 
with the captain, and was about to climb down 
into their skiff, when the starvsta of the guard, 
coming forward, said, ‘‘Not so fast, thou,’ 
and seized Makal by the collar. 

The young Pole remonstrated hotly; but the 
Cossack who had recognized him approached, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You are the scoundrel who struck 
down my lieutenant! I know you very well!’’ 

Thereupon the captain swore a tremendous 
oath, and shouted, ‘‘These rascals have fooled 
us! Throw them into the hold!’’ 

Resistance was out of the question. ‘The 
Cossacks hustled them roughly down a 
ladder into the foul hold of the bark, and 
closed the hatch over their heads. Watch 
flew at the legs of his master’s assailants, 
and after they were down in the hold, 
Farnum heard him barking fiercely. He 
continued barking after his master had 
disappeared, and perhaps bit some of the 
soldiers. Farnum heard him yelp sud- 
denly; and this outery was followed by a 
splash alongside. They had kicked him 
overboard. For some time there was laugh- 

~ ter and shouting, followed by a shot. 

Farnum, nearly beside himself with anger 
at this cruel treatment of his faithful little 
pet, had no doubt that Watch was drowned 
or shot; but in point of fact the dog hal 
reached the bank of the river, and the shot 
fired after him had missed its mark. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness of the hold, Farnum discerned a 
light at several places along the bark’s 
side; and on reaching up he found that 
there was a row of port-holes covered by 
heavy shutters of plank. These river barks, 
not being exposed to ocean weather, hal 
ports lower in the broadside than sea craft, 
to facilitate taking in and discharging cargo. 

Determined to obtain light if nothing 
more, Farnum began prying off one of the 
shutters with a loose piece of scantling, and 
at last so far displaced it that he could look 
out. 

The bark was floating with the stream, 
and the west side of the river was hardly 
more than a hundred yards away. The 
trees, bushes, and even the flowers on the 
bank seemed close at hand. The spectacle 
brought new hope to Farnum’s heart, and 
he at once began laying plans to escape. 
After dark he could easily crawl through 
the port and let himself down into the 
water alongside. He was a good swimmer, 
and if not discovered by the soldiers on 
déck, had ho doubt that he could reach the 
bank. But it was necessary to wait for 
night, and as yet it was hardly past noon. 
The hold was frightfully filthy and foul- 
smelling, particularly that portion of it 
beneath the convict cage. 

Makal grew more hopeful as Farnum 
explained his project, and agreed to make 
the attempt. Farnum understood him to 

say that he could swim; afterward he had 
doubts as to this, and reproached himself for 
not ascertaining more carefully. 

Shortly after sunset the bark was anchored, 
instead of proceeding on by night,—owing per- 
haps to rougher water ahead,—and this for a 
time disheartened the prisoners. Farnum hal 
thought it would be easier to get away from 
the bark when it was moving down the river. 
The distance to the west bank, too, was now 
greater than it had been during most of the 
afternoon. 

Farnum had succeeded in prying off the port 
cover without much noise; and as soon as it 
had grown dark he put his letters inside his 
fur cap, pulled it down hard, and made ready 
to drop into the river. The rifle, ammunition 
and all their other property, except the gold in 
his belt, were in the skiff. 

Makal had also made himself ready, but 
Farnum advised him to wait a few minutes, 
since both together would make more noise in 
the water than one alone. From the sounds 
on deck they concluded that the soldiers were 
eating their supper; and after peeping out at 
the port and listening, Farnum crawled through 
it, let himself slowly down into the water, 
and turning on his back, floated away past the 
bark with the current. 

He did not turn over to swim until he was 
seventy or eighty yards below the bark. Then, 
with as little noise as possible, he made for the 
west bank of the Irtish, and reached it without 
difficulty in the course of a few minutes. 

His feet had no more than touched bottom, 
however, when he heard a low whining in the 
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bushes, and as he waded out, someanimal leaped 
clear up to his face. Itwas Watch! The brave 
little dog had got ashore in spite of Cossack 
boots and bullets, and knowing that his dear 
master was still aboard the bark, he had followed 
along the shore all the afternoon, keeping it in 
sight. 

Nothing would ever persuade Farnum that 
Watch did not know as much as a man. For 
although so wildly delighted to see him emerge 
from the water, Watch would not allow himself 
to make more than the lowest, softest little 
whine. But he licked Farnum’s hands and 
face all over a dozen times. 

Climbing the bank, Farnum first took off 
his clothes and wrung them out, then sat down 
to wait for Makal. It was too dark to see more 
than the dim lights of the bark, but he could 
hear sounds aboard her quite distinctly. Nothing 
unusual appeared to be going on. No alarm 
was given, none at least that 
the American heard ashore. 
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these Kirghiz, or what foe was in pursuit of 
them, he could not imagine. 

Presently, as the wailing procession galloped 
and shambled past, one rider fell off with a 
fearful ery. Yet none of the others stopped, 
or even turned in their saddles. 

When they had passed on, Farnum approached 
where the fallen Kirghiz lay lifeless. At first 





° HAT man ought to be 
reported !”’ said Clare, 
wrathfully. ‘‘He had 

his big, clumsy thumb in my 

soup.”’ 
‘*Take mine,’’ said Priscilla, 








Makal did not make his 
appearance, however, nor 
could Farnum hear any- 
thing of him in the water. 
His anxiety for the young 
Pole increased. Whether he 
had drowned or had not yet 
started to swim off from the 
bark were conjectures which 
equally distressed him. 
Finally he ventured to whis- 
tle, as a signal. In fact, he 
whistled several times, and 
spoke Makal’s name softly, 
but was unable to elicit any 
response from him. 

Still he waited, thinking 
that something had delayed 
the Pole. He remained es 
there till past midnight, and 
might even have lingered 
till morning but for a sudden 
tumult on the bark. 

Lights moved about and 
he heard orders given; and 
presently a boat was low- ae 
ered. It carried a lantern, a» 
and Farnum saw it row — j 
round the bark. Afterward 
it headed in for the shore. 
Apparently his escape had 
been discovered ; and feeling 
but too certain that it would 
now be impossible for Makal 
to get ashore, Farnum left 
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the river and made his way 
to a hilltop a mile or more 
from the Irtish, Indeed, he knew not what to 
think ; whether Makal’s courage had failed him 
when it came to entering the river, or whether, 
as is more probable, he had actually started 
to swim ashore and been drowned. 

A fatality seemed to follow the comrades of 
Farnum’s journey across Siberia. Moolor had 
perished miserably ; and what became of Makal 
he never knew. 

His own condition was bad. True, he had 
escaped the prison bark, but was quite with- 
out means of defense or of hunting for food. 
And he became ill, either from waiting so 
long for Makal on the river bank in wet 
clothes, or else from the foul air in the hold of 
the bark. 

As nearly as can be determined from the 
reminiscences, Farnum was sick of a fever, 
and did not leave the vicinity of the Irtish for 
some time. To use his own words, he forgot 
about himself, and did not think of his journey, 
or why he was making it, for several days. He 
remembered that he drank a great deal of water, 
and that Watch sat looking wistfully in his 
face for hours. Poor little Watch had to catch 
crickets and grasshoppers for a living during 
those evil days. . 

At last Farnum began to remember things 
better, and he found himself eating berries on 
a mountainside. The Irtish*was no longer in 
sight; but he followed the sun to the south- 
west for a day or two, having now a hazy idea 
as to his route and for what purpose he was 
journeying. He ate nothing but berries for 
many days, so far as he recollected; and how 
little Watch subsisted was best known to 
himself. 

At last they came to a well-beaten track, 
and followed this westward for two or three 
days, when a strange thing happened. Sud- 
denly, on the trail ahead, outcries were heard, 
and immediately there appeared a great number 
of horses and trotting camels, which Farnum 
saw were ridden by Kirghiz, such as he had 
seen ferrying across the Irtish when the prison 
bark overtook them. 

But now the entire caravan, horses and<amels, 
was pressing on at a rapid pace, the men 
chanting a lugubrious singsong, the women 
wailing and uttering at intervals piercing 
screams—the wildest, saddest cries that it is 
possible to imagine. 

There were not less than five hundred horses 
and nearly as many camels, some of the latter 
bearing two.or more women, all of whom were 
wailing or screaming. 

Clouds of dust vose‘over this wild rout, and 
all rushed-on as if panic-stricken. 

Farnum recognized several of the horses, and 
felt sure it was the same caravan which he had 
seen.crossing the Irtish ; but what-had frightened 


“ AFTER THIS 


... INTEND TO STAND UP FOR MY RIGHTS." 


soothingly. ‘‘Maybe the poor fellow is new at 
the business and hasn’t learned to manage his 
thumbs yet.’’ 

“*Tf that isn’t just like you, Priscilla Morgan! 
I never yet have heard you complain about 
‘anything, no matter how trying. This morning, 
when that brakeman hustled us off the car, you 
said almost the same things that you did just 
now about the waiter. I believe you’ve formed 
the habit of saying pleasant things about every- 
body, whether you mean them or not. If that 
man doesn’t bring me a decent dinner I’ll report 
him to the proprietor. No, of course I won’t 
take your soup! The idea! Eat it yourself 
before it gets cold.’’ 

The unfortunate man did not know of Clare’s 
resolution, or he probably would not have 
joggled the cup till the coffee formed a little 
brown lake about its base, or tipped the platter 
till’ three drops of gravy trickled over the 
cloth. 

Clare looked at her friend with a glance that 
spoke volumes; but the new waiter did not 
understand the language of girls’ eyes, and 
stood back to see if the table lacked anything. 

‘“*Thank you! The dinner is very good,’’ 
said Priscilla; but Clare only frowned at the | 
spots on the cloth. 

Clare and Priscilla had been visiting a school | 
friend, and had missed their train in a small 
town where they changed cars. The long, 
dreary wait had made Clare impatient, the 
rain was falling dismally, and she felt it neces- 
sary to vent her spite on some one. Priscilla 
hastily paid for her dinner and escaped into 
the rain outside, while her friend was com- 
plaining to the proprietor of the restaurant, 
who looked as gloomy as the weather. 

‘*There! I told you so!’’ said Clare, coming 
out radiant. ‘‘He thanked me for telling him 
about the soup and coffee. That’s the only 
way to*teach people a lesson.’’ 

‘*We have ten minutes to get to the station,’’ 
said Priscilla, ‘‘so I think we had better start 
while the rain is holding up a bit.’’ 

“* After this,’’ said Clare, telling of their 
adventures when she reached home that after- 
noon, ‘‘I intend to stand up for my rights. 
The idea of allowing everybody to impose upon 
you! I’ll venture to say that waiter will keep 
his thumbs where they belong hereafter.’’ 

‘‘Good for you, sis!’’ applauded her twin 
brother. ‘‘I wish you had been at the game 
this afternoon. A crowd of girls sat right in 
front of us in great big flapping hats, and we 
had to squirm and dodge all the time.’’ 

**At a football game you must expect such 
things,’’ said Clare, remembering certain occa- 
sions when she, too, had worn a picture hat, 
“*but you want food clean. ’’ 

‘*Dear! dear! dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Beach, 
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he supposed that the man had broken his neck 
by reckless riding. 

But when, a little farther on, he saw another 
dead body, he began to realize that something 
more serious even than broken necks was in 
question; and a dread fell upon him such as 
he had never before experienced. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


pounding on the window with 
her cane. ‘‘That miserable dog 
is back again! Clarence, run 
and chase him away from my 
late chrysanthemums. That is 
the fifth time this afternoon 

that he has torn them out in his play. I 

do wish —’’ 

The rest of her speech was lost in her 
wonder at her daughter’s actions. Before 
Clarence could get as far as the door to do 
her bidding, Clare had nimbly rushed to 
the cherished flowers and persuaded the 
playful dog to accompany her to the wood- 
shed, where she immediately locked him 
in. 

“I’m going to telephone to the police- 
man to come and take care of him,’’ she 
announced, breathlessly, as soon as she 
reached the house. ‘‘There’s an ordinance 
about dogs destroying property, and we’ll 
see if it can be enforced. ’’ 

“‘T’m glad you are going into the reform- 
ing business,’’ said Clarence, leisurely 
putting on his slippers. ‘‘I’ve been trying 
for the last hour to get off my wet togs, 
but that dog has kept me running after 
him.’’ 

“‘Hurry up, children, and get ready for 
supper,’’ said Mrs. Beach. ‘‘It will be 
ready in ten minutes, and you know Mary 
doesn’t like to wait.’’ 

“If I were you, mother, I’d discharge 
Mary,’’ said Clare, with determination. 
‘*Tf you’d stand up for your rights once in 
a while, you’d be better off.’’ 

“The rheumatism keeps me from standing 
up for necessary duties,’’ said Mrs. Beach, 
tranguilly, ‘‘so it is hardly likely that I 
shall try ‘standing up for my rights,’ as 
you call it. When you get older, dear, you 
will find that the wheels of a household, 
and the wheels of everything else, for that 
matter, run better for a little of the oil of 
patience and forbearance. It is a good 

thing to be a reformer in a righteous cause, 
but the reformers who try to straighten up 
the petty affairs of every-day life usually 
accomplish very little beyond becoming chronic 
grumblers. ’’ 

“The policeman is leading your captive 
away, Clare,’’ announced Clarence, as the 
street lamps suddenly flared up. ‘‘I wonder 
what he’ll do with him.’’ 

‘‘Supper!’’ said the grim voice of Mary, and 
the dog was forgotten for the time. 

*‘What do you think, mama?’’ cried Clare, 
coming home from school one afternoon a few 
weeks later. ‘‘Mr. Bancroft wants me to help 
in the post-office till after the holidays. The mail 
is unusually heavy at that time, he says, and 
I am to do odd jobs at the rate of seven dollars 
a week. Isn’t that lovely? The other girls 
are green with envy, but Mr. Packard recom- 
mended me on account of my good standing at 
school. ’’ 

‘Are you sure you can do the work ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Beach. 

**Perfectly,’’ said Clare, in a tone of com- 
plete confidence. ‘‘If that little Nellie Carter 
can do it, I ean, and she’s been in there two 
years. I’m to go after school every evening 


| this week, to learn all I can before vacation 


begins, but I had to stop and tell you first.’’ 

‘*No watching Nellie to learn this evening,’’ 
said the postmaster, as Clare donned a white 
apron and prepared to make herself generally 
useful. ‘‘The*deputy was called home by his 
mother’s serious illness, and Nellie will have 
to stay at the money-order window. -Here’s the 
sheet with the price of the stamped envelopes, 
and this case has the general delivery letters. 
You see, it is arranged in alphabetical order, 
and you can easily find the letters. I must run 
up to old Mr. Crane’s office to explain why 
this register was delayed, so do your best till I 
come back.’’ 

With these vague instructions Clare was left 
to fight her own battle. 

She lamented the day that she laughed at 
the old-fashioned notions of her father, who 
insisted that children should be made to learn 
the alphabet first. 

Clare did not know whether G was at the 
top of the case or the bottom. In her very few 
leisure moments she studied the intricate thing, 
but was forced to admit that algebra was as 
an open book compared with the mysteries of 
the unknown quantity before her. 

“*You’re not likely to find ‘Ford’ down at 
the bottom of the case,’’ observed a sarcastic 
old lady, after Clare had frantically taken out 
package after package of letters. ‘‘I suppose 
I sha’n’t have any supper to-night if I wait 
for you to hunt up my Tribune and the Home 














Star. I do think the postmaster might get 
somebody that knew something. For half a 
cent I’d report him to the President. He’s 
got no business keeping a body waiting like 
this.’’ 

‘*You’ve given me every Smith but the right 
one,’’ said a man, thrusting a bunch of letters 
over the old lady’s'shoulder. ‘‘I said John R. 
as plain as anything, but just look at this mess 
of stuff, young woman. Where’s that little girl 
that stays here? She’s the one that knows 
this place. ’’ 

Clare cast a despairing glance at Nellie, 

perched on a high stool, and longed to call 
upon her for aid, but that young lady was too 
busy to be disturbed. 
. Clare sold stamped envelopes and wrappers 
at unheard-of prices, because her eyes usually 
straggled from one line to the other across the 
printed page, instead of keeping to the right 
one; but the patrons complained only when 
they were cheated. 

When the unexpected prices were in their 
favor, they concluded that a reduction had 
suddenly been made by the government, and 
asked no questions. 

‘*That girl in there charged me ten cents for 
seven paper wrappers,’”’ said an indignant 
woman, after vainly trying to get to the window 
to tell her troubles to Clare. ‘‘If she doesn’t 
make it right I’ll report her to the post- 
master. ’’ 

“‘Well, I declare! If it ain’t that Clare 
Beach!’’ said her companion, craning her neck 
to get a glimpse of the distracted clerk. ‘‘I 
wonder how on earth she got Nellie Carter’s 
place? Charged you too much, did she? Well, 
what can you expect of a girl that will have a 
little crippled girl’s pet dog shot? Mrs. Toles 
told me with her own mouth that Clare shut 
their dog into the wood-house one night and 
telephoned for the policeman to come and shoot 
him. You know her Bessie was just crazy 
about Fido, and she still cries every time he is 
mentioned. A girl who would do that would 
do anything. ’’ 

**You don’t tell me!’’ said the woman with 
the paper wrappers. ‘‘What was the poor dog 
doing ?”’ 

“Not a thing but running over their 
lawn. Of course there is an ordinance about 
letting dogs go without muzzles, but who 
would think a girl would have a cripple’s pet 
killed ?’”’ 

**Tired out?’’ said the postmaster, coming 
to relieve Clare after a period that seemed to 
the girl interminable. ‘‘What is it, madam? 
Charged you too much for wrappers? All 
right; here’s your money! Ten stamps, Mr. 
Jones? No mail this evening, Mrs. Perkins. 
Your son got the paper, Jim. You may run 
home now, Clare, but we’ll be glad to have 
you to-morrow in the morning, if possible. ’’ 

How easily Mr. Bancroft shifted the letters 
to their proper places and handed out stamps 
and made change! Clare watched with fasci- 
nated eyes, and determined to learn the alphabet 
before she slept that night. 

The postmaster cast a comprehending glance 
at his new assistant’s drooping face, and said 
heartily : 

‘Don’t be discouraged, child. Everybody 
makes mistakes, and the fact that you were 
here two hours alone is evidence that you’ll 
get along. Get a good night’s rest and you’ll 
be all right. ’’ 

The hearty tones warmed Clare’s heart, and 
she hurried homeward. She even had a smile 
on her lips as she recalled the struggles of an 
Ttalian to make her understand his name; but 
the smile faded when she met meek little Mrs. 
Toles. 

Suddenly there came to the girl’s mind what 
the women in the office had said. All the 
light died out of her eyes and the spring 
from her walk as she half-stopped to call after 
the poor woman and tell her she had never 
dreamed that dogs were shot for running un- 
muzzled; but that seemed an inadequate excuse, 
so she slowly went home to answer her mother’s 
questions and eat the delicious supper Mary 
had saved for her. 

Mary’s tooth had ceased to give its owner 
trouble, and she was her own sunny self again. 
Clare was thankful her mother had not dis- 
charged her, as she herself had advised a few 
weeks before. 

“Everybody has something to report !’’ sobbed 
Clare, after an arduous morning spent in trying 
to handle the mail and answer questions. ‘‘I 
can’t do anything to suit them, and they think 
I ought to know everything right on the 
spot. >? 

‘*Let them report,’’ said the wise Nellie. 
‘*When they come to me with reasonable com- 
plaints I look them up, but the unreasonable 
people I urge to report their cases to head- 
quarters. That gets them out of the notion at 
once, where if you try to explain they think 
you really are at fault. ’’ 

‘I’ve bought Bessie Toles a dog as nearly 
like her lost pet as possible, and she says she 
forgives me,’’ said Clare, counting up her 
money when she left the office to go back to 
private life, ‘‘and I’ve just got enough to take 
me to Smithville to tell that restaurant man 
I ought not to have reported that waiter the 
day. Priscilla and I were there. Yes, I am 
going to do it. It will teach me to let the 
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reforming business alone forever and ever, | laughed the restaurant maz when she had 

unless there is something a great deal worse | finally convinced him that she was not crazy. 

than thumbs in soup.’’ **He was new then, and everybody has to learn. 
**Oh, I never said anything to him about it,’’ | Pleasant day, isn’t it?’’ 


is as yet no solution. We can only hope for | South can, within the next few years, increase 
its destruction upon the ground that in this | its production to at least fifteen million bales. 
advanced age science will prove equal to meeting I can see only one way in which it is possible 
the ravages of an insect when an interest of | for this to be brought about, and that is for a 
such tremendous importance is at stake. | combination of the people of the South, of the 
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are accustomed to count the iron and 
steel interests as the greatest of all in- 
dustries, but cotton—King Cotton it 
may justly be called—has a right to dispute 
their claim to supremacy. Few have ever 
quite understood or appreciated what it means 
for our Southern States to hold a practical mo- 
nopoly of the world’s cotton production. Destroy 
corn, and you could find a substitute. Destroy 
wheat, and other grains would furnish bread for 
mankind. But cut short the South’s cotton- 
crop by one-half, and the financial and commer- 
cial world would stagger. 

Cotton, the South’s crown of glory, is the 
one staple which enters into every civilized life ; 
it is needed in the palace of the king as well as 
in the humblest hut of the peasant; it is the 
glistening sail alike of the royal pleasure yacht 
and the ship of commerce; it is the basis of 
the greatest manufacturing industry of the world, 
employing more than two billion dollars of cap- 
ital, and annually producing an equal amount 
of manufactured goods, or three 
hundred million dollars more than 
the value of the primary forms of 
manufactured iron and steel; it is 
the dominant power in commerce ; 
it brings to us from Europe an 
average of a million dollars every 
day in the year. And yet how 
little do we show our appreciation 
of it. 

We gin it with the gin made 
by Whitney more than a hundred 
years ago; we compress it with 
machinery a century old; we 
waste its substance and destroy 
its vitality ; we even sell its best 
seed to the oil-mills and plant the inferior. 
Then we wonder why its virility has been 
weakened and its product lessened. 

But a better day is dawning. The ablest 
scientists are seeking to improve the quality 
of the seed and the method of cultivation; 
experts are working on better machinery to gin 
and clean and compress cotton; the world is 
anxious to fill the South’s fields with labor that 
its production may be increased, to keep pace 
with the world’s constantly growing demands. 

Ever since cotton became the greatest power 
in commerce, European countries have striven 
to find a source of supply sufficient to make 
them independent of our Southern States. For 
three-quarters of a century this agitation has 
been carried on, and as far back as 1840 a large 
number of expert Southern cotton-growers were 
employed by English companies organized for 
the purpose of developing cotton interests in 
India and other British possessions. In that 
year eight men were engaged in Natchez alone 
for this purpose. 


Cotton and the Civil War. 


is ATER on, when the Civil War cut short 

the cotton supply, bringing about great 
disaster alike to the spinners and opera- 
tives of Lancashire,—cotton being so scarce that 
it sold at one time for one dollar and ninety 
cents a pound in New York,—the most vigorous 
efforts were made by English people, as well 
as by the government itself, to develop cotton 
cultivation in Egypt, India and elsewhere. 
But the South still maintains a practical monop- 
oly of the world’s cotton production. Climatic 
conditions, soil, labor and other advantages com- 
bine to insure the permanency of its control of 
this industry. 

The buyer is always a ‘‘bear,’’ and seeks to 
depress the price of what he is compelled to 
purchase. Foreign spinners, and to a consid- 
erable extent the spinners of New England, 
have had no interest in the South other than 
to get their cotton at the lowest possible cost. 
Naturally, they have been even more pronounced 
in their bear tendencies than buyers in general, 
where there is more reciprocity of interest. 

Hence for some years the combined influence 
and wealth of the cotton manufacturers of the 
world have been used to beat down the price 
of cotton. The propaganda looking to the 
growing of cotton in other countries is probably 
more largely a bear movement to depress prices 
than a serious attempt to make a commercial 
success of cotton-growing elsewhere. 

The discouragement and despondency which 
existed among Southern cotton-growers from 
1891 until about three years ago was a great 
barrier to immigration to the South, either of 
Western farmers or of foreigners, since immi- 
gration seeks the home of prosperity and not 
of poverty. With an increasing demand for 
laborers in industrial enterprises and railroad 
work, the supply on farms has steadily grown 
smaller, and the former poverty of the growers, 
largely produced by the cotton-mills of the world 
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themselves, was responsible for preventing an 
influx of other laborers. 

The financial editor of the New York Sun 
recently, in discussing the influence of the mills 
upon prices, said : 


For years spinners or their agents have had the 
whip-hand of the. Southern cotton-planters, and 
have been enabled to keep cotton prices exceed- 
ingly low. For years Liverpool buyers made 
practically what price for cotton they wished, 
time and again frustrating the efforts of Southern 
planters to secuye a fair return for their toil. 
Now the dread balance of nature is turned 
against them, and their undue gains in times past 
are pitilessly wrested from them. There is this 
thought, too, that is uppermost in the minds of all 
those who have looked at the matter from end to 
end, that it is highly improbable that for years 
to come American cotton will sell at what may be 
called low figures, that is to say, prices that will 
not make the industry a very profitable one for 
American producers. 


The advance in prices during 1902 and 1903 
| has generally been discussed as if it were a 








It is the consensus of opinion of the best | 
authorities of the South that there has been a | 
marked deterioration in seed, thus lessening the | 
vitality of the plants, and lessening their ability 
to meet unfavorable weather conditions which | 
a strong and virile plant would overcome. This | 
can be remedied, but it will take several years | 
todo it. It may take the most active codperation | 
of the national government through the Agri- 
cultural Department, but whether it involves 
the expenditure of one million or fifty million | 
dollars is immaterial in view of its importance. 


An Example of Increase. 


T HE industrial development of the South | 
has increased to such an extent that | 
this section now has sixty thousand 
miles of railroad against twenty thousand in 
1880, and one billion two hundred and fifty 
million dollars invested in manufacturing 
against two hundred and fifty-seven million | 
dollars in 1880. This has made such a demand | 
upon the fields for factory and railroad hands 
that the shortage in cotton labor can only be 
overcome by prices sufficiently high to tempt 
men back from industrial employment to the 
farm. This is not probable except on a limited 
scale. 
The only other way in which this need for | 
labor can be permanently met is by the incoming | 





A TYPICAL LOAD OF COTTON BALES. 


phenomenal condition due to wild speculation 
in cotton. On the contrary, there are only two 
periods in the last hundred years in which 
cotton has not averaged higher than during these 
years. 


Forty Cents a Pound. 


IOR to 1832 the average price of cotton 

ranged from about 14 or 15 cents to as 

high as 40 cents a pound. In 1832-33 
the average price in New York for the entire 
year for what is classed as middling cotton 
‘was 12.32 cents per pound, reaching in 1834-35 
17.45 cents. 

These high prices continued until 1839-40, 
when there was a decline to an average of a 
little less than 9 cents for the year, going steadily 
on down to 5.63 cents in 1844-45, the lowest 
point known. From this there was a quick rally 
to higher figures, running from about 11 cents 
to 13 cents a pound, up to the war. During 
the war the scarcity of cotton forced prices to 
unheard-of figures, which reached at one time in 
New York $1.90 a pound. 

Omitting the war period and the few years 
immediately following affected by the war 
scarcity, the general average of prices between 
1849-50 and 1889-90 was from about 11 cents a 
pound to 13% cents, although at times cotton 
sold at over 20 cents a pound. In 1890-91 there 
began a long period of low prices, which for 
about eight years nearly bankrupted the cotton- 
growers of the South. It is doubtful if during 
that entire period the South made a dollar on 
its cotton-crop. 

In fact, considering the conditions under 
which cotton was produced, it is quite probable 
that the net result of cotton production was a 
large loss. These low prices culminated in 
1898-99 with an average in New York for the 
year of 6 cents a pound, which meant that 
Southern farmers had sold much of their cotton 
at from 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

From these low prices there was a gradual 
rise, until during the next three years the average 
was a little less than 9 cents, and then in 1902-03 
cotton again reached its normal price for a 
century, of over 10 cents a pound. 

The financial difference between low prices 
and good prices is indicated in the fact that the 
crop of 1898-99, of more than 11,200,000 bales, 
the largest ever produced, except that of 1904-5, 
was worth, including seed, $325,000,000 to 
the growers, while last year’s crop of about 
10,000,000 bales yielded to the growers $660,- 
000,000, a difference of $335,000,000. 

Can the cotton-crop of the South be materially 
increased? Several causes are operating against 
the possibility of an early increase; the boll- 
weevil, the greatest danger which has menaced 
the cotton industry, the deterioration of seed by 
reason of the best seed having been sold by the 
tenants and poorer farmers to the oil-mills, 
the deterioration of soil under the tenantry 
system, and the lack of labor. These are all 
factors which cannot be ignored. 

The boll-weevil is a problem for which there 





railroads, and of all others interested in this 
problem, to unite in turning to your section a 
great tide of foreign population to supplement 
your labor supply, which is inadequate to meet 
the emergency. ’’ 

He but expressed the feeling of thousands of 
cotton manufacturers in New England, in 
England and on the continent of Europe. They 
fully understand that it will be a far easier 
proposition to increase the South’s produc- 
tion by increasing its labor supply, than it will 


| be to develop cotton-growing in Africa or else- 


where. 

If they will turn their attention to this line 
of work with energy equal to that which they 
have for years given to beating down the price 
of cotton, regardless of the impoverishment of 
the producer, and will devote to it one-tenth 
of the discussion which they are giving to the 
uneconomic attempt to grow cotton elsewhere, 
in competition with the South, their difficulties 
will soon vanish, provided they recognize that 
unless cotton brings a fair profit to the grower, 
they must suffer from a supply unequal to their 
demands. 

There is ample territory for the extension of 
cotton-growing in the South. Millions of acres 
of good land can be had at reasonable prices. 
But a small part of the possible cotton-growing 
area of the South has yet been put to cultivation. 
Moreover, there are about fifteen million acres 
of the richest cotton land in the 
world, which could be reclaimed 
by the expenditure of about 
twenty million dollars by the 
national government in leveeing 
the Mississippi River. The fif- 
teen million acres which would 
thus be saved from overflow could 
alone produce almost as much 
cotton as the entire South yields 
to-day. 

But even without this and 
without adding new area, better 
cultivation and more thorough 
fertilization will enable the South 
—once free from the menace of 


of hundreds of thousands of farmers and farm | the boll-weevil—to produce a much larger crop 
laborers from other sections or from abroad, or |on the acreage now cultivated. Given fairly 
by the invention of a successful cotton-picking | profitable prices, that section which during the 
machine. | last century created the greatest and most 

The abnormally large yield of 1904 was due | far-reaching industry of which the nineteenth 
to exceptional causes which may never occur | century can boast, that section which for a 
again. During the early growing season un- hundred years has been accumulating experi- 
usually favorable weather gave the plant a good | ence, which has the climate and the soil, and 
‘start, while later on a drought of unprecedented which has ample transportation facilities by 
length, which extended from New England | rail and water, will easily be able to meet the 





through Pennsylvania to the far South, created | 


the most favorable season of which there is any 
record for the opening of the cotton-boll and its 
picking. The average yield of cotton as it is 
picked is about thirty-three to thirty-five per 
cent. of lint cotton, and the balance seed. In 
1904 the average of lint ran from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight per cent., and in some cases as high 
as forty and forty-five per cent. 

Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment thinks the possible cause of this was that 
in 1903, owing to peculiar weather conditions, 
the plant did not take up the full nutriment in 
the soil, and that the crop of 1904 absorbed the 
unutilized nutriment of 1903, as well as that of 
1904, thus producing this exceptionally large 
proportion of lint. Hence the record crop of 
1904 stands as an exception, and does net in 
any way change the situation. 

Under the poverty resulting from low-price 
cotton, it was hardly possible to tempt immigra- 
tion to the South, but with a higher range of 
values for cotton and the prosperity which has 
come to the agricultural interests of the South, 
the problem of securing additional population 
becomes much easier. There is already a marked 
movement of farmers from the North and West 
to this section, and here and there in the cotton 
belt are colonies of Italian laborers, whose work 
not only in diversified agriculture but in cotton- 
growing has proved remarkably successful. 

The old idea that negroes were essential to 
cotton production has long since been exploded. 
Every year sees a decrease in the proportion of 
the crop raised by negroes, and the sections 
in which cotton-growing is making the most 
marked advance are those in which white 
farmers are in the largest majority. The Italians 
have demonstrated that foreigners can come 
into the South as farmers and as farm laborers 
to their own great financial profit and to the 
benefit of the South. 


Turning Population Southward. 


ERETOFORE the world at large has 
had no interest in turning population 
southward. Now Europe and America 
alike are deeply concerned in making it possible 
for the South, by heavy immigration, to meet 
the world’s demands for cotton. Not long ago 
one of the largest cotton-mill owners of New 
England, a man who had never had any in- 
terest in the welfare of the South, except to 
buy his cotton there, said to the writer: 
‘*The world faces a cotton famine. A crop 
of even eleven million bales is entirely too small, 
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and some means must be devised by which the 


utmost needs of the world for cotton. 
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ZEBEDEE PELTON’S APPETITE. 


BY F. E. C. ROBBINS. 


66 HEE’LL have 
another one to 
cook for soon, 

Hannah,’’ said Friend 

Eli Bates to his wife, 

one night at the be- 
ginning of a winter 
nearly a hundred 
years ago. ‘‘I have 
been bargaining with 
Zebedee Pelton to do 
some chopping for 
me down by the 
Narrows Pond, and 
Iam to pay him nine 
shillings a week and 
find him.’’ 

**I shall be glad of 
that,’’ said Hannah, 








| her kindly face lighting up with interest. ‘‘It 


is lonesome with all the children gone, and I 
can’t get used to providing for only us two.’’ 

‘I’m afraid thee won’t find Zebedee much 
company, but he’s an amazing hand with an 
ax; and with a knife and fork, too,’’ Eli added, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Thee’ll have 
enough to do providing for him, I guess. Up 
to Joel Perkins’, where he worked last winter, 
they say he nearly eat ’em out of house and 
home, and then didn’t seem to get enough.’’ 

‘*He’ll get enough here!’’ exclaimed Hannah, 
with some indignation. 

So, when a day or two afterward Zebedee 
Pelton appeared at the farmhouse long before 
daylight, he found Hannah prepared for his 
coming and breakfast waiting. 

The morning meal, eaten in the old-time 
country kitchen, by the pale light of a tallow 
candle and to the music of crackling logs in the 
wide fireplace, was always a rather formidable 
affair compared with the average city breakfast 
of our day. Close contact with the soil, the 
bracing air, and the prospect of a long day’s 
work gave appetites that would hardly have 
been satisfied with a dish of breakfast cereal 
and a soft-boiled egg. And on this occasion 
Hannah’s table, in view of increased demands, 
bore the weight of twice its usual generous load. 
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Zebedee Pelton was a roving character, and 
always on the verge of pauperdom, although 
he was able, and sometimes willing, to perform 
a prodigious amount of ‘‘bone labor.’’ He 
was about fifty years of age, with a gaunt 
frame, and an almost expressionless face. He 
contributed nothing to the breakfast-table chat 
that morning; but in other respects he per- 
formed his part so well that Hannah, furtively 
watching his achievements, began to have mis- 
givings in regard to the dinner that she had 
already prepared for him to take into the woods. 

Finally, to be on the safe side, she slipped 
into the buttery and made some substantial 
additions to the repast. She had put up 
dinners for hired men before, and it was always 
a point of etiquette to proviae more than would 
be needed; while, in their turn, it was the part 
of manners to bring back something in the pail. 

‘*There’s thy dinner, Zebedee,’’ she said, 
with some little satisfaction, as she handed 
him the well-filled pail. Zebedee took it without 
a word, and with his ax over his shoulder 
started on his long tramp to the woods. 

He returned at night with his pail, and 
Hannah, taking it from his hands, discovered 
to her chagrin that it was empty. 

‘*Zebedee,’’ she inquired, earnestly, ‘‘did 
thee have enough ?’’ 

‘*Made it do,’’ he answered, gruffly. 

The old lady’s face flushed with mortification. 
But the next night witnessed Zebedee’s return 
with a larger pail quite empty, and the inquiry, 
‘*Zebedee, did thee have enough?’’ again met 
the unsatisfactory reply, ‘‘Made it do.’’ 

Thus it went on for several days, Zebedee 
taking with him each morning 
a larger dinner than before, 
and bringing nothing back at 
night except a phenomenal ap- 
petite for his supper. 

At last the spirit of Hannah 
Bates rose within her. ‘‘I never 
was accused of skinching on 
victuals before, and I never will 
be again,’’ she said to her hus- 
band one night, after Zebedee 
had gone to bed. 

‘*Has there been such an 
accusation ?’’ asked Eli, mildly. 

‘*Yea, verily!’’ declared 
Hannah. ‘‘ What else would 
thee call an empty pail at night 
and a ‘Made it do’? But I will 
see to that. I will put up one 
such dinner as no man ever car- 
ried into the woods before!’’ 
And the next morning, rising 
even earlier than usual, she 
proceeded to make good her 
word. 

From out the huge brick oven 
she took a pot of beans, beau- 
tifully browned, and unctuous 
with abundant pork. She added 
a goodly number of plump sau- 
sages, a pound or so of hogshead 
cheese, a dozen slices of brown 
bread, cemented with butter, a 
pumpkin pie, several twisted 
‘*fried cakes’’ of generous size, 
a bowl of cider apple-sauce, and 
enough ‘‘caraway cookies’’ to 
fill any otherwise vacant spaces 
in the twelve-quart pail. 

‘*There’s thy dinner, Zebe- 
dee,’’ she said, after breakfast 
had been despatched, nodding 
toward the pail with an as- 
sumed air of indifference; and 
Zebedee, with no greater display 
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to his wife’s wondering inquiry. ‘‘Friend Joel 
Tuttle says that he saw him jogging down the 
road this forenoon, with a big bag over his 
shoulder, and eating as he went.along. 

‘The way I spell it out,’’? he continued, 
‘*Zebedee has started on one of his long tramps, 
with his nine well-earned shillings in his pocket, 
and with food for his journey saved out of the 
dinners that thee has been putting up for him. 
I am not surprised. Zebedee was born to be a 








wanderer on the face of the earth—here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow. ’’ 

‘It’s good riddance to bad rubbish!’’ ex- 
claimed Hannah, with much energy. But her 
heart soon became soft again. ‘‘There’s no 
telling,’’ she said, anxiously, ‘‘when he will 
get any other food than what he took with him. 
Does thee suppose he has enough ?’’ 

And Eli answered reassuringly, ‘‘I guess 
he’ll make it do.’’ 
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JOHN'S TELEPHONE 











HERE was a sudden loud but not un- 
pleasant jangle of old-fashioned sleigh- 


ou 


ORE bells in the yard, and with their 
handsome heads well up, a pair of big, high- 
stepping red-roan horses swung by the pleasant 


sitting-room window. The little woman 
watching there waved her hand at the broad- 
shouldered driver with a smile. A big, furry- 
mittened hand waved back in reply, as team, 
driver and ‘‘bobs’’ passed on to the barn. 

‘‘John’s come, father,’’ the little woman 
said, cheerily, still watching from the window. 
The gray-haired man reading by the stove put 
down his paper and gave the fire a dig. 

‘*T see he has!’’ he grunted, with forbidding 
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as he said, ‘‘There’s a limit to these things, 
Helen. I hope you’ll understand it before you 
come to actual want. I do hope John won’t 
undertake to build a trolley-road single-handed, 
to haul his stuff to market on. I hope he’ll 
draw the line somewhere!’’ With this last 
shot his shrewd old face, now somewhat flushed, 
disappeared behind his paper. 

Martin Dent had been a successful farmer. 
With the help of his equally thrifty wife, he 
had, by shrewd management and rigid economy, 
paid for his farm, as he had said. Now, in 
his declining years, he was enjoying the rest 
that he considered fairly earned. 

Unvexed by most of the affairs of the busy 

world, he yet could not throw 
aside his uneasiness at what 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“ BUT THAT TELEPHONE, NOW, FOR ALL SENSELESS 


EXTRAVAGANCE CAPS THE CLIMAX!” 


he considered the unwarranted 
extravagance of his daughter 
and her husband. He failed 
to realize that the ever-widen- 
ing industries of the world 
created new environments, 
necessitating new adaptations. 

This was especially true in 
regard to his energetic son-in- 
law, John Carter, who often 
introduced innovations at vari- 
ance with the older man’s 
ideas. 

Helen, with whom Mr. 
Dent had made his home since 
the death of his wife; found 
constant need for all her tact 
and skill to preserve harmony 
between the two. Her father’s 
disapproval of the new tele- 
phone had been instant and 
emphatic. Not one of John’s 
“‘new schemes,’’ as he called 
them, had stirred his resent- 
ment so strongly—not even the 
newly acquired team. 

It was often the old farmer’s 
custom, when he was unusu- 
ally roused, to betake himself 
to the home of his other daugh- 
ter, Gertrude, who lived fifteen 
miles away, in the town of 
Pitcher. After a day or two 
—never more than two — he 
would return mollified, and 
things would progress much 
as usual for a time. 

The morning after his talk 
with Helen the old farmer 
was early astir. 

“T guess I’ll drive over 
to Pitcher and see Gertie,’’ 
he said, in answer to his 





of interest, picked up the pail and trudged off. | grimness. ‘‘I saw his four-hundred-dollar high- | daughter’s inquiries. ‘‘Old Mary’s stood still 
‘*T think he’ll have something of a load both | steppers go by, and I heard ’em—jangling their 


ways to-lay,’’ remarked Hannah, with a grim 
‘*But I shall find out now | 
just how much he can eat, so I shall know | 
| know that John needed a new team, with all 


smile on her face. 


what to provide another time. ’’ 

‘Tt seems to me that thee is making a good 
deal of a small matter,’’ said her husband. 

‘And I tell thee, Zebedee’s appetite is not 
a small matter,’’ retorted Hannah. 

Night came again, and with it Zebedee and 
his pail. As he entered the house Hannah 
perceived at a glance the unwelcome truth, and 
she sank weakly into her chair. Except for the 
empty bean-pot and bowl, there was nothing 
left in the pail! 

‘*The Lord have merey on thee, Zebedee!’’ 
she said, solemnly. ‘‘Did thee have enough ?’’ 

And Zebedee, looking over the supper-table 
with hunger in his eyes, answered mechanically, 
‘*Made it do.’’ 

Zebedee had now been at work a week, and 
after supper he received his nine shillings. 

The next morning Eli said, ‘‘I’ll take thy 
dinner to thee to-day, Zebedee. I want to see 
how thee is getting along with the chopping, 
so thee may look for me about noon.’’ 

Accordingly, later in the forenoon Eli started 
for the woods, taking a dinner-pail with him. 
But he had no such load as Zebedee had carried 
the day before, for Hannah had at last given 
up the contest. 

‘*Hereafter,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall just put up 
dinner encugh for two ordinary men, and let it 
go at that.’’ 

But another surprise was in store for her, for 
this time the pail came back as full as when 
it was just packed. 


**T did not find Zebedee, ’’ said Eli, in response | 





bells fit to raise the roof.’’ 
‘Why, father!’’ Helen Carter turned a 
reproachful face toward the old man. ‘‘You 


the extra work he has planned for next season, 
don’t you? Bob and Old Mary—’’ 
**Needn’t have planned such heavy work, 


| then,’’ interrupted her father, stubbornly. ‘‘He 


could have got along with the old team if he’d 
had a mind to, and saved his money. J never 
owned a team worth the half of four hundred 
dollars, and we paid for this farm,—your mother 
and I,—remember that.’’ 

A flush crept into Helen’s face. ‘‘ John thinks 
the team will pay, father. We think —’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I know! You think this and 
you think that. But you’ll find that you’ve 
got to be saving. You —’’ 

Buzz! Buzz-z-z! Buzz! Buzz-z-z! 

The old farmer turned with a jerk and scowled 
darkly at the telephone on the wall. Then the 
fire received another dig from the poker. 

“*T could have stood the new team—at a pinch, 
Helen,’’ he said, slowly, after a portentous 
interval; ‘‘useless as it is; but that telephone, 
now,’’—he stopped and glared at the shining 
apparatus,—‘‘for all senseless extravagance caps 
the climax! Helen,’’ he turned toward his 
daughter, and the set look on his face softened 
a little, ‘‘I’m concerned for you—you and John. 
It won’t do to —’’ 

**But John paid for it in work,—every bit of 
it, father,—hauling and setting poles; and he 
and David will need it every day with their 
new lumber job. We find it already a great 
convenience. ’’ 

The old farmer took up his paper abruptly, 





for a week, and needs driving. ’’ 

“Do be careful, father!’’ enjoined his daugh- 
ter, as he was leaving. ‘‘You mustn’t get 
tired, you know. Remember what the doctor 
said.’”” She waited a moment, then added 
hesitatingly, ‘‘I—I wish you’d let John take 
you, father. You’d go quicker and easier.’’ 

“I’m all right, Helen; don’t worry about 
me,’’ said Martin Dent, confidently. And he 
added, ‘‘I don’t need any high-priced high- 
steppers to pull me around the country, either 
—not yet. Old Mary’s good enough for me.’’ 

Helen Carter watched the light cutter out of 
sight with a little sigh. ‘‘Father will go his 
own way,’’ she said, ‘‘and I suppose John 
will go his. Some time I hope they’ll under- 
stand each other.’’ 

The winter sun shone warmly upon the town 
of Pitcher. About noon, however, a thin haze 
began to gather. Martin Dent watched it with 
weather-wise eyes. At two o’clock he amazed 
his daughter by suddenly announcing his deter- 
mination to return home at once. 

“‘There’s a big storm coming, Gertie,’’ he 
said in explanation. ‘‘I’m sure of it—a big 
snow-storm. We may be shut in for a week. 
I couldn’t stand the town for a week. The 
roads are fine. Old Mary’ll take me back in a 
little over two hours. I shall get in ahead of 
the storm if I start right now.’’ 

Persuasion and remonstrance were alike 
useless. He was determined to start at once, 
and did. 


took the road willingly enough, out across the 
wide, level valley toward the slope that led 
to Hemlock Hill. 

The old farmer watched the gathering clouds 





The old mare had had her usual | 
bountiful midday feed of oats and hay, and | 














uneasily, but chirruped reassuringly to the mare. 
**Once we get across the top flat on Old Hemlock, 
old girl,’’ he said to her, ‘‘we’ll be all right. 
We ought to make it before dark easy enough.’’ 

The mare pricked up her ears and laid the 
miles of the pleasant valley road behind her. 

But as they rose from the valley on the long 
lift of the hill the wind struck home with a 
searching power that made the old farmer settle 
into his greatcoat and draw the thick robe round 
him with a shiver. Borne on the wind were 
occasional flurries of snow, fine and sharp. 

‘*Tt’s coming, old girl!’’ he said again. ‘‘A 
little quicker than I thought for—a regular 
blizzard. But never mind; we’ll make it.’’ 

But the drive of the morning had tired the 
mare somewhat, and the long hill took time. 
The storm, too, rapidly increased, and Martin 
Dent began to feel a strange uneasiness. 

Then, when they were about half-way 
through the lonely cross-road that led across 
the long, flat top of bleak Hemlock Hill, the 
great blizzard suddenly swept down in all its 
power and fury. 

It seemed hardly a moment before the fences, 
rocks and scattered trees of Hemlock Hill were 
swallowed up in the wild whiteness of the 
storm. It was as if the old landmarks had 
never been. The fierceness of the wind, the 
downright force of it nearly swept the mare 
from the path; but urged on by her master’s 
voice, she staggered forward slowly. A quick, 
strange fear fell upon the heart of Martin Dent 
as he watched the laboring animal. Ah, the 
pitiless storm—how it cut and chilled! 

For a few moments the mare struggled on, 
feeling out the road uncertainly. Then, with 
a false step, she stumbled sidewise and lurched 
headlong into the snow of a drift. Twice she 
tried to regain the hard road, but her twenty 
odd years of service told now. 

At the third attempt she went down on her 
side. There was a sharp cracking sound, and 
leaning forward, the old farmer saw that both 
shafts were broken. 

With a groan of dismay he struggled forward 
from the partially overturned cutter to see what 
could be done. But in the deep snow, cum- 
bered with heavy coat and wraps, he could 
hardly move. The exertion tired him terribly. 
For a little space he tried with numbed, trem- 
bling hands to readjust the broken shafts, and 
then a sudden faintness, a strange clutching 
sensation at the heart seized him. Ah, the old 
trouble! Twice before he had experienced it— 
the weakness of the heart in regard to which the 
physician had cautioned him. 

Feebly, dizzily he groped his way back to 
the cutter and cowered down beside it. He 
knew that he was face to face with death— 
alone, with the blizzard howling round him. 
There was not one chance in a thousand, on 
that lonely road and in that wild storm, that 
a passing team might help him. 

But he was no coward. Although faint and 
helpless, he drew the sleigh robe round him as 
well as he could, and looked out steadfastly at 
the biting storm. He wished he might see his 
children again—Gertie and Helen and John— 
yes, John. He wondered if he had not been 
a little unreasonable with John sometimes 
—good-hearted, self-reliant, big-voiced fellow. 

Then his thoughts trailed away vaguely. 
The roar of the wind changed to a weird 
humming in his ears, and he seemed himself to 
be drifting away with the storm as he slipped 
down deeper into the snow. 

Presently he roused himself with a little jerk. 
He almost fancied that his ear had caught a 
faint, far-away tinkle of bells. But no, he 
reflected, that could never be. There could be 
no such godsend as a team on Hemlock cross- 
road in this storm; again he sank back. 

Then once more he roused himself to listen, 
for suddenly, above the roar of the storm and 
close at hand he caught it—the clean-cut jangle 
of bells. Sudden hope lent him momentary 
strength, and with a great effort he lifted him- 
self slightly and gazed with longing eyes into 
the whiteness of the storm. 

Louder and nearer rang the bells,—those 
blessed bells!—and then he saw, looming up 
suddenly out of the storm, a pair of powerful 
horses. Wallowing breast-deep in the drifted 
mass, white with snow from hips to forelocks, 
with their burly, fur-coated driver guiding 
them with steady hand, on they came, reso- 
lutely, grandly, their big, honest eyes fiashing 
with unabated courage. 

The old farmer saw their great muscles rise 
and fall, and gloried weakly in their strength. 
Then he gave a gasp of surprise. Why, he 
knew the team—the splendid red roans of his 
son-in-law ; -and the big, steady driver—surely 
it was John! He waved his hand and tried 
to shout, then slipped back helplessly. 

John Carter felt a great fear as he bent over 
the old man. Had he come too late? 

‘*Father!’’ he cried, anxiously. 

“Yes, John,’’ came feebly from the depths 
of the fur robe. 

Then the old farmer was dimly conscious 
that a pair of strong arms were round him, 
and that he was lifted, greatcoat, robe and all, 
into the sleigh ; that hot soapstones were placed 
at his feet; that strong hands were wrapping 
more robes and blankets round him dexterously, 
and that a great, hearty voice was booming 
encouraging words in his ears. 

Old Mary stood near by with drooping 














head turned from the wind. She whinnied a 
plaintive welcome to the roans. The young 
farmer stripped the harness from her back and 
secured her behind the sleigh; then he took 
up the lines, and the roans steadily followed 
the homeward track. ‘ 

‘‘John,’’ said the old man, faintly. 

‘*Yes, father.’’ 

‘‘How—how did you ever—happen, John?’’ 

‘‘No ‘happen’ about it. Gertrude began to 
get anxious as the storm increased, and called 
us up by the telephone to tell us you had 
started. I was afraid the mare could never 
make Old Hemlock crossing, so I came right 
out with the roans. Old Hemlock needs the 
best there is in a blizzard.’’ 

The tedious ‘‘top flat’’ was made in silence, 
and Carter drew a long breath of relief when 
at last the welcome South Valley slope showed 
through the storm. 

‘‘All right, father?’’ he asked, for the muffled 
figure at his side seemed all at once to lean 
against him more heavily. 

‘*J—I guess so, John, but—I’m—dreadful 
tired.’’ 

John Carter quickly reached back and slipped 
the halter from Old Mary’s head. ‘‘Follow if 
you can, old girl,’’ he said; then he spoke to 
his team. They took the long home-stretch at 
a steady lope. 

Yes, it was a pleasant sitting-room. From 
his place on the couch—drawn out by the 
crackling wood fire—Martin Dent surveyed it 
with a new and most kindly criticism. In 
fact, he had made up his mind that it was 
about the pleasantest room he had ever seen. 
Through the open door he could see his daugh- 
ter stirring briskly about, preparing the belated 
evening meal, and sending now and then a 
glance of loving inquiry in his direction. What 
a good child Helen was! 

The big yellow house cat rubbed against his 
hand and purred companionably; the clock on 











the mantel ticked a message of comradeship. 
Yes, it was a pleasant room, and he was glad 
to be in it. Now and then he gave a little 
shiver as his thoughts went back to that awful 
top flat. 

‘*Helen,’’ he called, suddenly, ‘‘where’s Old 
Mary 9”? 

‘*She came in a while ago, father, dead tired. 
John put her in a warm stall, with two blankets 
on her.’’ 

The old farmer settled back with another 
sigh of contentment. 

“John’s a good man, a right good man, 
Helen,’’ he said, presently. 

Between the house and barn a lantern flashed 
now and then in the storm. Helen Carter 
turned to watch it a moment. Then she said 
in a subdued voice: 

‘*Yes, father, he is.’’ 

Directly, with a great stamping of feet, the 
young farmer came in. ‘The belated ‘‘chores’’ 
were finished at last. 

*‘Coming on all right, father?’’ he called. 

‘*First rate, John!’’ Then Martin Dent added 
slowly and in tones of deep conviction, ‘‘That’s 
a splendid good team,—those red roans,—a 
cracking good team, John!’’ 

‘**Pretty good, that’s a f 
in-law. 

**T didn’t think they could be so much ahead 
of the old horses, John, and —’’ 

Whir-s-r! whirr+r! whir-r-r! buzzed the 
telephone, sharply. Somewhere some one was 
talking through the stormy night. 

The old farmer turned and stared at the 
instrument. This time there was no scowl on 
his face. 

‘*Yes, they’re an uncommon good team, and 
—I say, John, do you know, I’m—er—’’ he 
still looked contentedly at the shining apparatus 
—‘‘I’m mighty glad you put in that telephone. ’’ 

Into Helen Carter’s face there stole a sudden 
happy light. She knew there was peace, en- 
during peace between these two. 


»’? said his son- 














T all began with an Englishman who 

lived farther up in Upper Burma than 

a white man has any right to live, 
and a big rifle which he used to drive the tigers 
and elephants out of his yard. The yard con- 
tained several hundred thousand square miles 
of forest and jungle, and stretched away back 
of the house to the eastern Himalayas. The 
rifle had two barrels, and fired explosive bullets 
as big as your thumb, six of them to the pound. 

**You look to be about the same sort of idiot 
I am, so I’m going to give the rifle to you,’’ 
said the Englishman. ‘‘It is a Witch Rifle, and 
will take you into many places where you’ll 
wish you had not gone. I’m tired of following 
it, so if you’ll promise to write once in a while 
and tell me where it leads you, I’ll give it to 
you.’” 

And no sooner did I have the rifle than I 
began to feel its influence. It was such a big 
rifle that the animals all looked small and help- 
less, so I wandered on continually, hunting for 
something big that I could shoot and not be 
ashamed. And after a while I came to the 
Philippines. 

An old crocodile, a cayman, as the natives 
say, once laid a little, white, leathery egg on the 
bank of the Sicaba River, in the island of 
Negros, and rolled warm sand over it with her 
snout. After a few days a baby cayman had 
poked his broad muzzle up through the warm 
sand, and looked at the new world, and toddled 
down to the water. He was only six inches 
long then, but weeds and crabs were plentiful, 
and he made a business of growing. 

Like most busy people, he kept very much 
out of sight for many years, till he had accom- 
plished his object. Then I suppose vanity got 
the better of his good sense, as it does with so 
many successful people, and he moved down to 
a ‘‘erossing’’ and began to ‘‘show off.’’ 

People who live in that land travel on horse- 
back, and every little way the trail comes toa 
river, and they have to swim across. The 
better equipped rivers have a canoe or a raft 
for the people, and only the horses swim, unless 
the canoe is on the other side and the ferryman 
is asleep, as he almost always is. Those places 
are ‘crossings. ’’ 

After a time people at Sicaba crossing began 
to see strange things. Every now and then a 
pony swimming behind the canoe would squeal 
suddenly and disappear; once or twice a man 
was the victim. It was an every-day vccur- 
rence to have a stranger come scrambling ashore 
and stammer that he had seen a cayman fifty 
feet long. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ the natives would say to one 
another gently, in pity for the stranger’s igno- 
rance, ‘‘he has seen El] Rey. He is a cayman.’’ 

El Rey they called him, which means The 
King, and they grew quite proud of having 
him at their crossing. 

Now the Piccaninny Horse was so perfect 





a little white image of all a horse should be 
that I came to love him much better than a 
wise man would love anything which has to 
die sooner or later. We understood each other 
better than brothers. When a day’s journey 
was long, I used to sing him little songs, and 
he would prick up his ears and lope along as if 
he had not loped fifty miles already. And when 
I slept beside the trail he used to creep up softly 
and whoof his breath down my neck and laugh 
to see me wake so suddenly. 

The Piccaninny Horse and the Witch Rifle 
and I all came to Sicaba crossing together one 
hot afternoon, and the canoe happened to be on 
our side. The boy took the bridle off Picca- 
ninny’s head, so that he might swim easily, 
and tied a riata round his neck, and I took the 
other end of the riata and sat down in the stern 
of the canoe, and we pushed off. The little 
horse spattered me playfully, as was his way, 
and took a few dainty sips, and plunged into 
deep water with a grunt of satisfaction at the 
coolness. It was very warm, and the ferry- 
man’s paddle beat slowly and rhythmically, so 
I half-closed my eyes and began to hum the 
‘*Aguinaldo March’’ to Piccaninny, to encour- 
age him in his swimming. 

All at once the ferryman cried, ‘‘E] Rey! 
Cayman, cayman! El Rey!’’ and began to 
paddle like a madman. I looked up-stream, 
and there were two gray knobs showing above 
the water, like stubs on a floating log. But a 
line of foam churned back from the knobs, 
and beneath them I could see two dead, cold 
eyes. 

Still I was not worried, for all sensible cay- 
mans are afraid of a noise. So I drew my 
revolver and fired at the knobs, and they sank 
out of sight. I was just smiling at the Picca- 
ninny Horse in congratulation, when he looked 
up at me with frightened eyes and gave a great 
surge, and then sank out of sight. I pulled at 
the riata, and he rose again and looked at me. 
Then the water boiled above him, and he gave 
a bubbling shriek such as I hope you may never 
hear. And then I sat in the stern, with the 
broken riata trailing in the water behind, till 
we came to the shore. 

There I sat down, and bade the boys make 
camp, and vowed I would remain till I had 
taught The King how it feels to be killed. 
That was foolish of me, for a wise man does 
not hunt caymans that run at him when he 
tries to shoot them ; and besides, nothing would 
bring the Piccaninny Horse back. But I was 
sad and angry, so I said I would kill The 
King. 

Of course the natives could not tell me I was 
foolish, for I was also a sefior, and an angry 
sefior. So they said: 

“It is not good. He is an old cayman and 
very wise. He knows the floating under the 
water and hitting the canoe with his tail before 
he is seen. And he fears nothing. Two 


sefiors have hunted him with boom-booms, 
and one sefior did not come back. The sefior 
himself has just now boom-boomed him many 
times, and he did not mind. No boom-boom 
can hurt him. He is the king of the caymans, 
and will stay here till God wants him some- 
where else.’’ 

And they spoke so, seven hundred and sixty- 
three times, till it grew dark. So I rolled up 
in my blanket and went to sleep on the floor of 
a little house. 


When I awoke I began to think the natives | 
were right, and I would have gone on and left | 


The King at Sicaba crossing, but the boy had 
laid the Witch Rifle in its case just where I 
must see it as soon as I opened my eyes. The 
case was very solid and fat and deadly, and 
the plump little cartridges with their snub noses 
were very wicked and attractive. ‘‘Aha!’’ I 
said. ‘‘When one of you hits him he will be 
a dead King.’’ 

So when the natives began for the seven 
hundred and sixty-fourth time to tell me that 
it was not good, I ‘‘shooed’’ them away and 
called for a canoe. But no one would paddle | 
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also thought of something the Englishman had 
said to me about the rifle. 

‘*Stop!’’ I cried to Miguel. 

“Tt is a good, swift canoe,’’ said Miguel, 
thrusting his weight hard against his paddle. 
**He cannot escape. ’’ 

So I cocked the rifle and said things in 
Spanish about the mental ability of Miguel’s 
great-great-grandfather. 

Soon I was looking The King in the eye, 
and a very cold, bleak eye it was. He was 
headed toward us, and as Miguel seemed bound 
to carry out his promise of paddling me right 
|down The King’s throat, I seized my only 
hope, and fired. 
| The crack of the bullet echoed the report, 
| and the water closed in a little whirlpool, flecked 
| with lines of blood. 
| ‘*Ho! ho!’’ cried Miguel, flourishing his 
[paddle in triumph. ‘‘The King is dead! It is 
|a strong boom-boom. The sefior is a worthy 
| hunter; I am a mighty boatman. The King 
| is gone away and will never come back. Ho! 
| ho!’? 

**Paddle!’’ I shouted to him. 





**Paddle 


me. ‘‘The boom-boom will make The King | back! Swiftly!’’ 

angry,’’ they said, ‘‘and he will hurt us. It I was not at all angry about anything. I was 
is not good to try to kill The King, for if God | Sorry for the Piccaninny Horse, of course, but 
did not want him here He would send him /|I remembered most how The King had disap- 








away.’’ 

I did not feel like discussing theology with 
the natives, and I asked them to bring me an 
oil-can. 


Here is something to remember. No matter 





peared when I squibbed my revolver at him, 
and the look in Piccaninny’s eye as he sank a 
moment later. 

| **Paddle!’’ I shouted. 
| the Englishman give me the rifle. 


I was sorry I had let 
And I was 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


I DREW MY REVOLVER AND FIRED AT THE KNOBS. 


where you are in the wide world, if you ask 
for an oil-can, you will find that somebody has 
brought one, either from Bayonne, New Jersey, 
or Baku in the Caucasus. 

The natives brought me one from Baku, a 
big square can that held five gallons, and I 
filled it with water and hammered a plug into 
the top, and set the can on a rock. 

“‘Now,’’ I said to my boy, ‘‘bring me the 
boom-boom, the very large one, and I will 
show these foolish people what a strong boom- 
boom can do.’’ 

So the boy brought the Witch Rifle, and I set 
it to my shoulder and pulled the trigger. An 
‘*Express’’ is a very good rifle, but it has a bad 
habit of setting off both barrels at once because 
of the concussion. 


paid no attention to them. I had seen explosive 
bullets fired at cans of- water before; and 
besides, I was more interested in the place that 
had been my shoulder. 

The natives came running back, with their 
eyes very big and round. ‘‘Sefior,’’ they cried, 
all together, as if they had been drilled for a 
chorus, ‘‘there is no can! It is gone!’’ 

**I know,’’ I said, calmly. 

‘*Where is the can, sefior?’’ cried the chorus. 

‘*This boom-boom makes things go away 
and never come back,’’ I said. ‘‘It will make 
Thé King go away also. 
me?’’ 

Then up spake Miguel Montero, boatman, 
four feet five, and a mighty man for his inches. 

‘I will paddle the sefior!’’ cried Miguel. 
‘‘With that boom-boom I would paddle the 
sefior to the purgatory of caymans. It is a 
strong boom-boom.’’ 

“Tt is a very strong boom-boom,’’ I said, 
rubbing my shoulder. 

So for four days Miguel the Dauntless paddled 
me up and down Sicaba River in a canoe with 
no outriggers, which tried to tip over whenever 
we were not precise in our winking. And The 
King did not come. 

‘*He will come,’’ said Miguel. ‘‘Who knows, 
perhaps he is floating beneath us now. He 
will come, and I will paddle the sefior right 
down his throat. It is a very strong boom- 
boom.’’ I began to be sorry that I had per- 
suaded Miguel to paddle me. 

At last, toward evening on the fifth day, we 
sighted the knobs drifting down-stream a little 
faster than the current, and the zealous Miguel 
made for them at full speed. 

‘We will catch him, sefior,’’ he said, grunting 
with the force of his stroke. ‘‘He shall not 
get away, the pig!’’ 

I was still sorrier I had taken Miguel. I 


The Witch did it this time, | 
so when the natives ran to look at the can I| 


Who will paddle | 


| very sorry that Miguel had seen me shoot an 
| oil-can with it. 

| Suddenly the water boiled to starboard and 
The King rose. Perhaps he was not used to 
| having explosive bullets set off on top of his 
| head, and it had dazed him. At any rate, he 
|made the only mistake of his life, for instead 
| of sinking and getting us with a stroke of his 
great armor-plated tail, he opened his mouth 
}and rushed, and I found myself looking into a 
yellowish-white cavern set round with rows of 
great white teeth. 

I had no liking for firing the rifle broadside 
to the ticklish canoe; but it was a choice 
between being in the river with The King, or 
being in his mouth. So I aimed at the back 
of his tongue and fired. The King stopped 
short, and the canoe tilted away from him, and 
| I sat and watched and thought. One has time 

to see and think a great deal while a canoe is 
tipping over. 

| The King was quivering convulsively, and 
then his great tail rose, glittering with the water, 
| and swept toward the canoe like a swift sword- 
| blade. I wondered if the canoe would be turned 
over before the tail reached me. I thought 
about the Englishman and the horse; the only 
thing I did not think about was of rolling 
overboard. I simply sat with the rifle in my 
| hands and watched the tail. 
Of course in a fraction of a second the water 
| was roaring in my ears, and I was kicking 
| desperately to come to the surface. But the 
| rifle was heavy and it dragged me down. 
| ‘It will take you to many places where you’ll 
wish you hadn’t gone,’’ something said to me. 
‘Tt will take —’’ Then I remembered that I 
| didn’t want to go to the bottom of the Sicaba 
| River with it, and let go. I rose, gasping, and 
when I had shaken the water from my eyes, I 
| saw several pieces of the canoe floating near 
|}me. I swam to one and climbed up on it. 
| The King was drifting down the river very 
| quietly, with his white belly gleaming in the 
sun and his four crooked feet pointing stiffly 
| up to the sky. That stroke of his tail had been 
| his death-struggle. 

| Then I became conscious of Miguel. He 
| was clinging precariously to another bit of the 
| canoe. 

| ‘* Ho! ho!’’ he shouted. ‘‘The King is 
|dead! It is a very strong boom-boom. The 
| pig is going away. Ho! ho!l’’ He looked at 
| me. 
| ‘Where is the boom-boom?’’ he asked. 
‘*The boom-boom has made itself go away,’’ 





| 


I said, ‘‘and it never will come back, I hope. 
Shout for a canoe for us. 
| caymans in this river.’’ 


There are other 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


|' is pleasant to see tabulations of the year’s 
great gifts to charities as well as the annual 
summaries of fires, accidents and homicides. 
Not only bad things but good things also are 
made more impressive by the wonders of 
addition. oat 
Orage’ Robert E. Peary is arranging to 
keep in communication with civilization 
by wireless telegraphy during his next attempt 
to reach the north pole. If he should be suc- 
cessful it might not be necessary for him to 
wait till he returns before announcing the 
glorious news. 


sually it is unbecoming in the pot to call the 

kettle black. Uncle Sam has been urging 
the Cuban congress to clean the streets of the 
principal cities of the island. Some of the Cuban 
congressmen visited New Orleans and St. Louis 
last summer,—-although they need not have 
picked out those particular cities,—and now 
they are dancing gleefully and shouting back, 
‘Clean your own!”’ 


b by- unpopularity of the mosquito does not 
decrease with the lapse of time. The dele- 
gates attending the Pan-American Medical 
Congress in Panama early in January unani- 
mously declared that ‘‘ considering that the 
mosquito is the chief if not the only means of 
contagion of yellow fever, it is resolved to 
recommend to the countries represented at this 
congress to exterminate mosquitoes. ’’ 


) Pimeathncm dens the reports in the Western 
newspapers, the Kansas women are equal 
to any emergency. One of them was called 
upon to respond to the toast, ‘‘The Ladies of 
Kansas, ’’ at a Kansas City banquet not long ago, 
where a Congressman responded for ‘‘ The Ladies 
of Missouri.’? The Congressman recited a prose 
poem in praise of the beauty and grace of the 
women of his state. Then the Kansas woman 
rose with twinkling eyes and said, ‘The women 
of Kansas are all that and then some.’’ 


»~ exciting race that has been in progress for 
five years ended recently, with an inter- 
esting result, at Dover, England. Rival staffs 
of engineers have been engaged in building two 
breakwaters to protect the admiralty harbor. 
The western breakwater, four thousand feet in 
length, was six hundred and eighty feet longer 
than the eastern breakwater, but only three 
days elapsed between the laying of the final 
blocks of both. As a result of the work, a 
million and a quarter tons of concrete enclose 
more than six hundred acres of anchorage. 


[p= the seventeenth century Jupiter was 
supposed to hold his majestic course through 
the heavens alone. In 1610 Galileo discovered 
that the giant of the solar system was attended 
by four satellites to keep him company. To-day 
any one with a good opera-glass and knowledge 
of the part of the heavens toward which to 
point it may see the satellites. In 1892 a fifth 
satellite was discovered by Professor Barnard at 
the Lick Observatory, and now Mr. Perrine, also 
of Lick, has found a sixth, which is five or six 
times as far away from Jupiter as the outermost 
of the others, that is, about five or six million 
miles. 


D haw visit of an English evangelist, who held 
a memorial service at the grave of John 
B. Gough in Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
revived the interesting reminiscence that the 
great orator’s better life began when a humble 
citizen, a waiter in a hotel, addressed him as 
**Mister’’ Gough, and invited him to sign the 
pledge. That was more than sixty years ago, 
but the echoes of the friendly word, repeated 
from the hearts of those he rescued, will scarcely 
die out this side eternity. Perhaps we should 
have more like Gough if we were more ready 
to treat the unfortunate as men, instead of 


as hopeless outeasts. 
A training-school of a character so unusual as 
to be almost unique has lately celebrated 
its twenty-seventh birthday. It is known as 
the Wheatland Plowing-Match of Wheatland 
Township, Will County, Illinois. Both it and 
a similar but younger organization of Kane 
County were started by pioneer settlers. The 
work was undertaken for the purpose of teaching 
boys and men to make plowing one of the fine 
arts. Matches are held once a year. The land 
is measured off carefully, and contestants must 
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turn it not only in a given time, but so accu- 
rately that the last furrow shall exactly complete 
the piece. Generous cash prizes are offered ; but 
to win one of them a man must, as a farmer put 
it, ‘‘make a furrow so straight that you can stand 
at one end and see a mouse jump across at 
the other.’? The plowing-matches were hardly 
started before the women took a hand by offering 
prizes for the best sewing and cookery ; and this 
they have continued, so that some of the best 
housekeepers in the middle West, as well as some 
of the best farmers, have been trained in these 
very practical schools. 


BY a recent decision of the Postmaster- 
General, all letters dropped in rural free 
delivery mail-boxes must pay the same postage 
as if they were dropped in the ordinary post- 
office; and this, too, even if the letters be 
intended for the family on whose gate-post the 
box is nailed. It is safe to say that this ruling 
will not be popular with the owners of the 
letter-boxes. Yet it is reasonable. The govern- 
ment takes a monopoly of the business of 

letters, and is enabled to do the work 
cheaply by doing the whole of it. A letter 
could not be carried from New York to Texas 
for two cents if letters intended for the next- 
door neighbor escape postage altogether. 


* ¢ 


WORTH AND PRETENSION. 
Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar. ? 
Schiller. 


* 
COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 


eats in the House of Representatives are in 

great demand for next Wednesday after- 

noon, when the last formalities in the 
election of a President of the United States 
for another four years will be completed. The 
two places in the gallery which each Senator 
and Representative has at his disposal are chiefly 
sought because of the sentimental interest which 
surrounds so historic an occasion. The diplo- 
matic section will accommodate young lega- 
tioners eager to understand our institutions. 

Promptly at one o’clock the sergeant-at-arms 
of the House will welcome at the main entrance 
of the hall the sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, 
followed by two pages bearing a small mahogany 
box. Behind them will come the entire Senate, 
headed by Mr. Frye, its president pro tempore, 
to whom Speaker Cannon, after shaking hands, 
will relinquish his chair. Two Senators and 
two Representatives, acting as tellers, take 
places at the clerk’s desk. Speaker Cannon 
will sit beside the presiding officer. 

‘*The two Houses of Congress are now in 
joint session assembled, in pursuance of the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
to open the certificates from the several states, 
and to ascertain the vote of the electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States.’’ These will be in substance Mr. Frye’s 
words in calling the assemblage to order. 

The mahogany box contains the certificates 
transmitted by the electors of the various states, 
from their meetings at the state capitals, where 
they cast the electoral vote. When the certifi- 
cates arrive in Washington they are put into a 
small safe in the V ice-President’s room, in readi- 
ness for this occasion. 

As the roll of states is called alphabetically, 
the four tellers in turn read the results, which 
everybody knows in advance, as well as how 
the columns will foot up. One of the tellers goes 
through the form of addition, nevertheless, and 
passes the result to the presiding officer, who 
announces it. 

The suspense will then be over! 


THE TASTE FOR GOOD MUSIC. 


f all arts, music is the most widely prac- 

tised and the most intimate. In some 

form it is common to savage tribes and 
civilized nations, and the height it attains is not 
a bad measure of national taste and culture. 

Judged by that standard, the United States 
of fifty years ago would have fallen far short 
of the United States of to-day. The half-century 
has, of course, been marked by great advances 
in every direction, but in none by more rapid 
progress than in music. 

These facts are especially emphasized by the 
recent death of Theodore Thomas, the great 
leader of the Chicago orchestra. With the pos- 
sible exception of Lowell Mason, he did more 
for music in America than any other individual ; 
and the two men worked in fields so distinctly 
separated that comparison is unnecessary. 

The musical life of Mr. Thomas covered a 
little more than half a century. When he came 
to this country, a boy of ten years, the country 
church choir and the singing-school were the 
national musical ideals. When he died the sym- 
phony orchestra, playing the best works of the 
greatest masters, was the standard. 

A great teacher and leader like Mr. Thomas 
produces results in national life far more impor- 
tant than can be accomplished by a mere com- 
poser or performer, no matter how eminent he 
be. It was not only in New York and Brooklyn 
and Boston and Cincinnati and Chicago that Mr. 
Thomas exercised an influence; it was through- 
out the whole country. 

To have elevated the taste of a whole nation 





in one of the greatest of achievements and to have 
opened the door of pleasure to so many millions 
of people is a great work for any man to have 
shared. It shows again how great a power is 
a wise and single-hearted teacher. 


* ¢ 


WITH A SUNNY SOUL. 


Rise to thy task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till thy smile has made it bright. 
Selected. 
® © 


A MINISTER ON ADVERTISING. 


* he best advertiser in the world is a girl, 

the next best is a boy,’’ the Rev. Mark 

Guy Pearse of the West London Mission 
recently declared. ‘‘To interest the children, 
to give them the best place and look after their 
wants, and put in a story or two for them, is 
to bring their fathers and mothers to the serv- 
jee.’’ 

Although the famous preacher was dealing 
with a practical phase of religion, he might 
decline to pose as authority on business, and 
would probably hesitate to affirm that women 
—girls grown up—make better ‘‘advertisers’’ 
than men. But many manufacturers and mer- 
chants will draw and accept the inference, and 
applaud the preacher’s method and conclusions. 

The idea once prevailed that women do not 
read advertisements, and that the good-will of 
children is of little importance to a business 
man. The reaction from one of these foolish 
notions has carried many firms so far that 
they seldom address an announcement to men. 
The passing of the other is marked by the 
ingenious and costly souvenirs distributed with 
a view to reach parents through their children. 

It is easy to understand why a sagacious 
business man speaks to the women. Household 
experience has probably taught him that his 
own wife can ‘‘do more’’ with a dollar than 
he can; and he argues that other men have 
learned the same truth, and govern themselves 
accordingly. Let him convince a woman that 
his wares are worth having, and the sale is as 
good as made. 

But admitting that a woman reports her 
bargains to her friends, why should a girl be a 
better ‘‘advertiser’’ than a boy? We fancy Mr. 
Pearse would say that she has the better memory 
for pleasant things, and that her words are 
weighted with her personal charm. Yet, be it 
always remembered, he takes care to provide 
her with a good subject. Neither clergyman 
nor business man can profit much by the talk of 
girls or women, boys or men, unless he has 
something worth advertising. 


® © 


ORIGINAL PACKAGES. 


s the cow or the car the original package in 
| ‘which "beet is shipped from one. siate t 
another? This is not a frivolous question, 
but one which the Supreme Court of the United 
States must take into serious consideration in 
deciding the case in which the government is 
attempting to prove that certain beef-packers 
have made a combination in restraint of trade. 

By the decisions of the court, as cited in the 
Attorney-General’s recent argument, the man 
who ships a commodity from one state to 
another, where it is sold in the ‘‘original pack- 
age,’’ is engaged in interstate commerce, and 
his transactions are subject to the control of the 
federal laws. The beef-packers maintain that 
the freight-car in which the beef cattle are 
shipped is the original package, and that, as 
the cattle are taken from the cars before they 
are sold, the transaction does not come within 
the court’s definition of interstate commerce. 

When a Boston layman was asked what he 
thought of the matter, he replied, ‘‘The hide 
of the beef animal is the original package, of 
course, just the same as the case in which beer 
is shipped into the prohibition states is the 
original package.’’ Buta Pennsylvania woman, 
the daughter of a lawyer, said it was the freight- 
ear, because that was what the cattle were 
packed in. Anda New England woman insisted 
that it could not be the hide, for that was part 
of the beef, and not a package at all. 

But what would these people say about apples, 
for instance? Is the original package the box 
or barrel in which they are sent to market, or 
is it the skin in which nature has packed the 
meat of the fruit? Or is it the freight-car in 
which the boxes or barrels are shipped? The 
Companion will not attempt to answer these 
questions any more than it will try to anticipate 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the relative 
priority of the hide of the steer and the walls 
of a car as the container of the beef. It is such 
disagreements that make business for the courts. 


* © 


THE FOREST CONGRESS. 


ever before in this country, nor, so far 
as I know, in any other country, has 
a body of men representing such great 
and varied interests come together to discuss, 
temperately and foresightedly, the policy and 
the methods under which the highest permanent 
usefulness of the forest can be maintained.’’ 
So said Secretary Wilson in welcoming the dele- 
gates to the American Forest Congress, which 
gathered recently in Washington. 

Secretary Wilson’s statement. emphasized the 











scope and importance of the congress; it also 
summarized the purposes of the gathering. Were 
there no conflicting interests in the country, there 
would be no forestry problem; but, naturally; 
the lumberman’s aim is to harvest all the timber 
he can in the shortest time; that of the mine- 
owner to cut the props for the roof of his mine in 
the nearest place; of the sheep-herder to put the 
largest possible flock on the range; the railroad 
must have ties; and over against all of these 
interests are the farmers and manufacturers, 
who cannot live unless the sources of the water- 
supply are protected. 

The really significant thing about the congress, 
then, was its effort to bring all these conflicting 
interests together, and decide upon plans which 
will eventually be for the interest of all. What 
helps one helps every other. 

The delegates included Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, editors of lumber and other trade 
journals, members of the Geological Survey, 
the National Irrigation Association, lumbermen, 
stock - raisers, turpentine farmers, railroad 
officers, pulp manufacturers, professional forest- 
ers, boards of trade, and many others, both 
friends of the forest and reputed enemies of it. 

The main object of the friends of the forest 
may be said to be to demonstrate the fact that 
greater returns can be secured by conservative 
handling than by promiscuous cutting. The 
old idea of the forest was that it was a legacy— 
a windfall, to be enjoyed in the spending. The 
new idea is that it is invested capital, the interest 
of which, if we handle it aright, will support 
ourselves and our children, without the necessity 
of touching the principal. 
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n unusually thick “black” fog, which lately 
enveloped not only London but other parts of 
England, gave to Sir Oliver Lodge an excellent 
opportunity to test his electric fog dispeller. A 
correspondent gives an interesting picture of the 
scientist in his deer-stalker cap and long overcoat, 
beaded with moisture, standing in the courtyard 
of Birmingham University, and contemplating 
some strands of wire which vanished in the mist a 
few feet above his head. From the laboratory 
came the crackle of powerful electric discharges, 
and great jagged sparks —artificial lightning 
flashes—vibrated between the spherical terminals. 
Then the assistants pulled the terminals apart, 
and as the discharge was transferred to outside 
wires there proceeded from hundreds of invisible 
barbs a sizzling sound like that of water on a hot 
stove. Then slowly through the fog the outline 
of the tall university buildings was gradually 
developed, like a picture on a photographic plate. 
The fog became a cloud, and the cloud a light 
mist. Sir Oliver Lodge does not consider his 
discoveries to be as yet a practical means of 
keeping London free from fog, for the cost is 
prohibitive ; but he does think that they can keep 
a few crowded centers clear. 


prt. O. T. Mason of the National Museum is 
reported to have said that woman has no 
“tool sense” ; that she does not take naturally to 
the instruments of carpentry and the implements 
of the smith. Modern industrial life seems to 
offer evidence against this good old tradition, for 
in hundreds of different factories women are 
using the tools of the trade, and depend for their 
living on their skill of hand with unhousewifely 
instruments. Sir Richard Burton, who was a good 
deal given to romance, believed we should one 
day see a great revival of all the neglected capac- 
ities of the woman’s nerve and muscle. He even 
talked of a new Amazon who should serve in gar- 
rison and eventually take the field. This stretches 
the rational imagination a little, but it is quite as 
sound as the more conventional idea that the 
usual and natural thing for a woman to do with a 
gun is to point it at herself and scream. 


y the Panama Canal the distance by water from 
San’Francisco to New York will be reduced 
from thirteen thousand seven hundred miles to five 
thousand three hundred, and the distance from 
New York to Yokohama or to Sydney will be 
reduced from about thirteen thousand six hundred 
to less than ten thousand. On the other hand, the 
Panama Canal will make it no easier to run over 
from New York to Hongkong for a day’s fishing 
than it is now to go by the Suez; the routes east 
and west are each more than eleven thousand six 
hundred miles long, and the route by way of Suez 
is a hundred miles shorter. 


—- inthe Department of Agriculture’s water 
sterilizer has been renewed by the success at- 
tained in a city of the middle West. The water- 
supply had become infected with typhoid-fever 
germs. Doctor Moore of the department steril- 
ized the reservoir with copper sulphate so suc- 
cessfully that although the germs were wholly 
eradicated and the epidemic checked, no trace of 
the disinfectant could be detected in the water 
by sight, smell or taste. The amount was one 
part of copper sulphate to one hundred thousand 
parts of water. Wee 

or the erection of the bridge over the Zambezi 

River, just below the Victoria Falls, on the 
Cape-to-Cairo railway, a cable operated by an 
electric motor is being used to haul material from 
one side of the river to the other, so that the 
bridge can be built from both ends simultaneously. 
The span of the cable is over nine hundred feet, 
and it is said by engineers to be the longest of the 
kind ever used for that purpose. 


—_— toa decision of an English magistrate, 
a schoolmaster is not a gentleman. He may 
be a gentleman in fact, but not in law, so the judge 
declared. Witnesses in English courts are paid 
for their attendance according to their social 
standing. A schoolmaster applied for pay as a 
gentleman. On the decision noted above he re- 
ceived compensation asa tradesman. His solicitor 














tried to have the dictionary definition of “gentle- 
man” adopted by the court: “one who, by educa- 
tion, occupation or income, holds a position above 
menial service or ordinary trade.” But the judge 
would not agree. “Suppose a man is a draper, 
making ten thousand pounds a year. Is he a 
gentleman?” he asked, triumphantly. Then he 
answered his own question, and decided that a 
schoolmaster no more than a draper could be a 
gentleman for purposes of the court. 
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THE ‘‘BACKWARD GLANCE.” 


iss Heywood tapped at Hazel’s bedroom door. 
“I presumed on being your godmother, and 
came right up,” she called. 

A minute later a tear-stained, girlish face peeped 
out, and Miss Heywood was drawn inside a room 
that looked as if a whirlwind had just passed 
through it. 

“Horrible, isn’t it?” Hazel agreed, as Miss 
Heywood glanced about. “You see, I was late to 
breakfast without doing a thing to this room, and 
then I rushed off to school, and mother left it all 
just for a lesson to me. And, oh, Ned has had 
that nice Mr. Wilson up in his room, and Mr. 
Wilson knows this is my bedroom, and when I 
asked Ned why he couldn’t have had the brother- 
liness to close my door, he said — oh, he said — 
he was so used — to seeing it like this — he never 
thought!” and a wet hollow in a pillow which had 
evidently been doing duty before received Hazel’s 
unhappy face. 

“Hazel,” said Miss Heywood, presently, “if 
you'll take orders from me for sixty seconds I'll 
teach you something that will prevent your ever 
having this trouble again. I call it the ‘backward 
glance.’ ” 

Hazel was sitting up in surprise. 

“Go stand by the door,” began Miss Heywood, 
taking out her watch. “We’ll suppose you are 
starting down to breakfast, but as you reach the 
door you give one backward glance to make sure 
that your room looks as you’d like to have it if the 


person whose opinion you value most were to pass | yore 


the door. 

“You see several things to do, don’t you? But 
you have just one minute to do them in. 

“Now, ready, begin! Pick up that nightdress 
from the floor and hang it on its hook. Take the 
slippers from the bed and those shoes from the 
middle of the room and put them in the closet. 
Good! Snatch that towel from the back of the 
chair and hang it on the rack. Lay those gloves 
and dangling ribbons and that collar inside the 
drawer, and close all the drawers. Quick, please! 
Take that tangled mass of bedclothing and turn it 
smoothly over the foot of the bed. Lay the pillows 
on that chair by the window and throw up the 
window. Good! Hazel Marston, you did all that 
in one minute!” 

“You stretched it!” laughed Hazel, breathless 
with the race. 

“Not one second,” denied Miss Heywood, “and 
if my room looks tidier than yours to-day, it is 
simply because I never, from the hour it was 
taught me, have forgotten to give the backward 
glance as I reached my door. Tell me, now,” and 
she took the girl’s face in both her hands, 
“wouldn’t it pay to get up just one minute earlier?” 
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UNCONSCIOUS GENEROSITY. 


hen her son was a child, Mrs. Roberts found 

it necessary to scrimp and save in order to 
make her modest income cover her family ex- 
penses. But, happily, her circumstances have 
changed. Orrin, her son, has been remarkably 
suecessful in business, and the only thorn in his 
present prosperity is the fact that his mother does 
not seem to be able to throw off her early habits 
of economy. 

“What beautiful china you have, my dear!’’ she 
said to a young bride who was entertaining her at 
dinner recently. “When I started housekeeping 
I had no such dishes as these.” 

“We are very grateful for all these pretty 
things.” 

“I should think you would appreciate them. 
They are lovely.” 

“We most certainly do,” said the boyish hus- 
band, “and we want to express our gratitude 
again, although Amy wrote our thanks for the 
beautiful wedding gift when it came.” 

“Tt is certainly a handsome set.” 

*“We knew that you must have admired it or you 


would not have selected it for us,” continued the 


young head of the house. 

“Selected it for you! Why, what do you mean?” 
Mrs. Roberts looked very much dazed for a mo- 
ment, and then her face lighted with a sudden 
thought. “I suppose Orrin must have bought the 
dishes and sent them with my card,” she said. 
“Oh, what have you been thinking of me?” 

Fortunately all three had a keen sense of humor, 
and the husband’s hearty laugh, in which both 
ladies joined, relieved the situation. 

“I’m sorry you were embarrassed, mother,” 
said Orrin, when Mrs. Roberts remonstrated with 
him for the trying position in which she had been 
placed, “but if you don’t spend your share of the 
money I’m making, I have to do it for you.” 

“At any rate, take me into your confidence,” 
laughed Mrs. Roberts. 
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“EDNA LYALL.” 


_ author of “Donovan” and “We Two” made 
many friends among her readers, and although 
her books have little literary value, they are, supe- 
rior to much of the stuff which makes its appeal to 
popular girlish taste. “Edna Lyall’ was a pen- 
name, and in real life she was Ada Ellen Bayly, 
the daughter and the granddaughter of London 
barristers. 

Her biography, recently published, shows her to 
have been a wholesome, genuine woman, not as 
much beset by religious doubts as her heroines, 
and with a sense of humor behind her tempera- 
mental shyness. The most interesting period of 
her life seems to have been her childhood. She 
was incorrigibly dull at mathematics and grammar. 

















One day she hid her grammar to escape fr 
learning it; but her sin found her out, and sh 
was compelled to produce the book, and to learn 
double lesson from its hated rules. Then, by way 
of impressing her punishment upon her memory, 
she was set to write in her copy-book twelve 
times ; 

“All good girls like grammar.” 

When the task was done and exhibited to her 
teacher, she took her pen, made two stars, an 
wrote a note at the foot of the page: 

“That’s a lie! They don’t!” 

Her novels are not too healthy in tone, but it is 
evident that they would have been less so had it 
not been for her excellent, sensible training. She 
was forbidden to read “Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” 
and encouraged to a vigorous friendship for the 
Waverley Novels, Roman history and Kingsley’s 
“Heroes.” 

It would be hard to find more desirable food 
for the mind of an oversentimental girl than the 
literature of heroic deeds and the celebration of 
the so-called manly virtues—many of which are 
quite as becoming to a woman as to a man. 


THE GREAT DORMITORY. 


liking for graveyards was not incompatible 

with the cheery spirit of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, for according to one of Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis’s “Bits of Gossip” the lovable 
autocrat was an amateur haunter of the place of 
sleep. 


One day, when Mrs. Davis confessed to a leaning 
to them, Doctor Holmes volunteered to become 
her guide the next day to Mount Auburn. Their 
pigrmngs among the tombs was an impersonal 
matter; the doctor took her to none of the costly 
monuments nor graves of famous people, but 
wandered here and there among the trees, his 
hands clasped behind him, stopping now and then 
at a green mound. 

Finally he hurried her across the slopes to an 
obscure corner where a grave was hidden by 
high, wild grasses. He knelt and parted the long 
branches. Under them was a little headstone 
with the initials “M. H.,” and underneath the 


She lived unknown and few could know 
When M 


e' to be, 
But she is in her grave, and, oh. 
e difference to me} shins 


“Do you see this?”’ he asked in a whisper. 

“Do you know who she was?” Mrs. Davis asked. 

“No; I wouldn’t try to find out. I’d like to 
know, but [ couldn’t uncover that grave. No, no! 
I couldn’t do that.” 

He put back the leaves reverently so as to hide 
the stone again, and rose, and as he turned away 
the tears stood in his eyes. 

As they drove home Doctor Holmes said, “I 
believe that I know every grave in the old villages 
within a radius of thirty miles from Boston. I 
search out the histories of these forgotten folk in 
records and traditions, and sometimes I d 
stran ba—% very strange things! 

“When I have found out all about them they 
seem like my old friends, lying there forgotten. 
But I know them! And every spring, as soon as 
the grass begins to eome up, I go my rounds to 
visit them and see how my dead men do!” 
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THE KERNEL OF THE MATTER. 


ixty years ago the American Revolution and 

the War of 1812 were near enough to stir the 
young Yankee spirit in a way unknown to the 
modern boy. In that.day men were still alive 
who could tell tales of a winter evening which 
gave life to the poems and school-book anecdotes 
of the next morning’s lesson. The old-fashioned 
Yankee boy was much aware that once we beat 
the British. Such an old-fashioned boy—now a 
great-grandfather—tells a story of the lusty, 
humorous school-days of 1840. 


His class was reading the history of the close 
of the Revolution. The day’s lesson dealt with 
affairs immediately following the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis to General Washington. 

When the first boy rose to read, the other boys 
were observed to be snickering behind their 
books. But the reader, with solemn mien, pro- 
ceeded, invariably rendering the name of the 
British commander, which occurred frequently in 
the paragraph, as “Cobwallis.” 

“Why, Jesse,” interrupted the puzzled teacher, 
finally, ‘“‘why do you keep saying ‘Lord Cobwallis’? 
It is Cornwallis, don’t you know?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know his name used to be Corn- 
wallis,” said the youngster, delighted at getting 
the desired opportunity so easily, “but that was 
before General Washington shelled all the corn 
off him at the Battle of Yorktown.” 
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THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS. 


vangelicism half a century ago, as reflected in 

the letters of our ancestors, was peculiarly 
icy, and of a kind to freeze up the high spirits of 
young people. 

In 1850 a devoted mother wrote to her boy, after 
he had gone to a preparatory school “to fit for 
college,” and said: 

“Tam [mg you are reading Plato and Herodotus. 
Communing with the dead, you will learn how to 

e ” 


die. 

That was the worldliest sentiment in this letter 
to a boy of fifteen, except an injunction not to 
squander his monthly allowance of two dollars 
‘in foolish purchases of sweets and trivial knick- 
knacks.”’ 
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IN PASTEL COLORS. 
uavity of line and delicacy of tint characterize 
the art of advertising in Japan. 


“Our silks and satins are as soft as the cheeks 
of a pretty woman, as beautiful as a rainbow,” 
announces one progressive house. 

“Our parcels are packed with as much care as 
a young married woman takes of her husband,” 
says another. 

‘Our wrapping-paper is as strong as the hide of 
an elephant. Goods forwarded with the speed of 
a cannon-ball,” boasts another merchant of the 
“hustler” type, Oriental variety. 
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AN “AULD LICHT.” 


—— humor burns low in the church, but it is 
never wholly extinguished. 

“Weel, friends,” said the minister to his con- 
gregation, “the kirk is urgently in need of siller, 
and as we have failed to get mone honestly, we 
will have to see what a bazaar will do for us.” 
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BD Wiis) Brooks) 
Dw” trudging the livelong day, 
I asked of each person I met: 
“Has the fool-killer recently passed this way?” 
But the only response I could get 
Was a sweep of the arm and a jerk of the head, 
Which seemed, without speech, to contrive 
A negative answer, as if each had said: 
“My neighbors, you see, are alive.” 





I finally met with an ancient man— 
A harmless fool, I was told— 
Who had long outlived the common span, 
Yet was equally young and old, 
For his simple soul was an open page 
Of the book of eternal truth, 
And his mind was stored with the wisdom of age, 
While his heart was the heart of youth. 
“And why do you wish,” said he, “to find 
This fool-killer whom you seek?” 
I, answering, said, “I have in mind 
Some weasands he should tweak.” 
Then I read from a list I had carefully made 
Of the fools who still exist— 
The fools of every different grade 
Whom the fool-killer seemed to have missed. 


“But, son,” said he, “is there not some plan, 
Some educational way 

Of killing the fool and saving the man 
For better things some day?” 

I felt in my heart the sting of shame, 
And I hung my foolish head. 

Then I knelt at his feet and begged his name. 
“I’m the fool-killer, son,” he said. 
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“THY FAITH HATH MADE 
THEE WHOLE.” 


on the edges of his 

great missionary dis- 
trict, ministering to his 
people, strengthening his 
helpers, hastening the com- 
ing of the kingdom. At the 
last settlement he had bap- 
tized thirty Indians—braves, 
squaws and stoical papooses. 
Now he was making his 
way, by primitive and pic- 
turesque modes of travel, to 
the railroad which should carry him back 
to the Western city where civilization began 
again. 

He had not slept in a bed for three weeks; 
his food in that time had been coarse, monot- 
onous, badly served by dirty hands. Yesterday, 
through an ill-advised movement on his part, 
the canoe had upset in the rapids, and he had 
narrowly escaped with his life. And yet, when 
the bishop considered the hardships attendant 
upon his lot,—and he did not often,—it was 
only of the Western city that he thought. 

The canoe slid swiftly through the water. 
The Indian in the bow and the Indian in the 
stern dipped their paddles with rhythmical 
precision. The bishop, delighting in the wild 
beauty of the place, but mindful of yesterday’s 
experience, sat very still. They were in a 
stretch of smooth water between steep banks. 
The Indian in the bow moved his head ever so 
little ; he had heard something the bishop could 





not hear. Then round a bend in the river s 


slipped another canoe, coming toward them, 
full of Indians. In midstream they stopped 
abreast, exchanging greetings. The bishop 
could not understand their rapid speech, but he 
knew that questions were being asked about 
him, and his guides were explaining. Suddenly 
into one of the impassive faces leaped a look of 
joy, of wonder, of hopefulness. Stretching out 
a long, brown hand, the Indian touched the 
bishop, saying: 

“I got two chillen close by. Cough very 
bad. You come pour water on head.’’ 

And the bishop knew that his guides had 
been telling the newcomers of the baptisms in 
the last settlement, and of the little children 
who had come into the kingdom. And he 
went back a little way with the Indians and 
landed, and was taken to a tiny settlement, 
and there, in a wretched hut, he found the two 
children, who did indeed ‘‘cough very bad.’’ 
Looking at them he thought, ‘‘Poor little crea- 
tures! They cannot last through the winter. ’’ 
And he baptized them and shook hands with 
the grateful father, and hurried away, for he 
must be back in that Western city on a certain 
day. 

It was more than a year before the bishop 
came upon that Indian again; and then, gently, 
sympathetically, he asked about the children 
whom he had baptized when, as he supposed, 
they were dying. The father beamed upon 
him joyfully. 

**Since you pour water on head those chillen 
get well,’’ he said. 

And the bishop realized with a shock of sur- 
prise that there had been a misunderstanding. 
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T° bishop had been out | 4 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





|The Indian had not realized the meaning of 
the rite. He had looked upon it as a method of 
healing; and perhaps the Lord, belfolding his 
great faith, had said to him, ‘‘Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’”” 
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SAT FOR THEIR PICTURES. 


ne does not have to wander far afield to 
O meet interesting experiences, for they are 

everywhere. Those who think they must 
go to the Faroe Islands or the marshes of Florida 
to study birds may profit by the experience of 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman, the authority on birds at 
the American Museum of Natural History, who 
finds the most interesting glimpses of winged life 
at his very door. Mr. Chapman tells in the New 
York Sun of his social experiments with a family 
of blue jays near his home in Englewood. 


I made an observation bower, designed to repre- 
sent the trunk of a tree, but it looked so unlike 
any such thing that I knew no self-respecting bird 
would be deceived, so I covered it with vines. I 
set it up near a little pine-tree in which was a blue 
jays nest, and ensconced myself and my camera 
— hoping to get some pictures of blue jay 

ome life. 

The old birds kept away, though I waited an 
hour and three-quarters. In the nest were five 
little blue jays which, up to that time, had prob- 
ably been fed every five minutes, and yelled for 
food between times. Now, though they must 
have been perishing with hunger, not a peep came 
out of them. How did 7 know enough to obey 
indefinitely the order for silence which the parents, 
unheard by me, must have given them before they 
flew to the woods? The old birds evidently dis- 
trusted the vine-clad object that had grown up 
with such alarming swiftness. 

Not wishing to starve the little birds, I made an 
experiment. I took a stuffed blue jay, a discarded 
museum specimen, and wired it on a pole set close 
to the nest. peaey there was a —. tH) 
wings ; the mother was back, the babies squawked, 





refreshments began and confidence was restored. 
Blue life was in full swing, and 1 got several 
fine pictures. 


I took another museum dummy, a dejected, 
molting little sereech-owl, and wired it to a branch. 
Now there is no love lost between the screech-owl 
and the blue jay; in fact, there is a feud between 
their houses, and a hullabaloo ensued in the blue 
jay family. The old birds screamed and fluttered ; 
then—I make this statement with great care— 
they fell into that conversational note which the 
only employ when talking together. It was evi- 


dent they were planning their campaign. 
Then comothing ha Soned. The Smother bird 
jum on that screec 


wl like a lightning flash 
of blue jay. The screech-ow!l turned slowly over 
and hung head downward, his feet still attached 
to the bough. The result was confounding, and 
I never heard such language from any bird as 
was U by those two blue jays to that poor old 


ummy. 
Ten days later I again visited the nest. The 
babies had all their clothes on now, and had ed 
sense enough to be afraid. The five little ngs 
all promptly scrambled out of the nest and fell on 
the grass, and I had to hunt d 
them in a row for their picture. One can oan 
the difficulties involved in inducing five little blue 
jays a for a group photograph and “look 
pleasant.”’ 


y 
said, for as I clicked the camera I asked, “Aren’t 
you all very hungry?” And they answered the 
uestion so effectually that when the picture was 
eveloped it showed five —— cavities, five 
open mouths behind which the five little bodies of 
the five little blue jays were totally concealed 

from view. 


* 


THEY KNEW WHAT IT MEANT. 


hen it was proposed, last fall, to set aside 
W one of the public roads of Long Island 
during part of a day as an automobile 
race-course there was loud objection from the 
country folk. The New York Times has dis- 
covered one who was entirely pleased with the 
outcome. 
“What did you think of it?” a traveller asked 
him a day or two later. 


“The best thing for me that ever happened!” 
was the emphatic reply. 
“What?” 


“Yes, siree! You see, I have a balky mule that 
draws my truck to market every morning. Yes- 
terday that mule balked half-way to town. I 


couldn’ get him to stir. While I was cogitatin 
what to do I saw a funny rubber gin ti e road: 
I picked it up and accidentally squeezed it. It let 


out a terrible noise. It was one of those auto 
tooters, that got lost. 

“Well, when that mule heard it behind him he 
started so quick I hardly had time to grab the 
tailboard, and he never let up till he reached the 
erry. ; 

“T brought the thing home and showed it to 
Mandy, and she squeezed it and squeezed it. 
Every chicken on the farm ran for the coop at the 
first sound. Every pig hid in the pen, the cow 
ran behind the barn, the cat got under the stove 
the dog raced for his kennel. and Mandy and i 
oon the quietest night we’ve ever had. Of all 
the labor-saving machines I ever saw, that is the 
best, and the autos can race up and down my road 
as often as suits them.” 


*® & 


ENGLISH TAUGHT, BUT NOT SPOKEN. 


ne might think a practical, working knowl- 
edge of a language necessary to the suc- 
cessful teaching of it, yet the instructor of 
an underground school on the East Side of New 
York City evidently did not consider the matter 
in that light. These cellar schools, of which there 
are about a dozen in New York, are taught by 
foreigners, who make a specialty of giving lessons 
in English to the children of foreigners, thus 
enabling the boys and girls to ask for admission 
to the public schools. A reporter paid a visit to 
one of these places of instruction, and records his 
experience in the New York Press. 

The most pretentious of the cellar schools is in 
Fifth Street. Over the door is a chalked inscrip- 
tion reading: 

English and_other foreign langwidges taught here. 
for terms the Professor you can see. 

The cellar was fairly clean. It contained a long 
table and wooden benches. On the wall hung a 
written notice, of which the following is a copy: 

LANGWIDGE LESSINGS 
Pay for them by the day hour or week in advance. 
English in a class from 4 to 6 by the clock, or private 
lessings one by one. 

Hebrew, German and Italian taught good. R ing, 


ead! 
writing, talking and thinking lessings in the four 
langwidges. 


The Hmong wasfrom Bucharest. Hestarted 
to his feet and bowed politely when the visitor 
entered. When he was addressed he shook his 
head deprecatingly, and turning to his eldest 





~ 


them all up and set | had 


It really seemed as if those birds knew what I . 





a boy of ten, jabbered something which 

ed like a string of consonants. 
“He say he do not speak the Sane,’ inter- 
grote the younger. “He only teach it.”” Then 
he little fellow explained that the professor was 
st, that he could speak dialects and 
out end; that he understood English 
it beautifully, but he did not care to 
strangers lest heshould 


upil 
Pound: 


a great lin 
patois wi' 
and wrote 
use it in conversing wi 

Through ah il inte ter th 

rou, e pup’ rpreter_ the 
told the visitor of his school and his 
The instruction consists in translating from the 
— tongue into English words and sentences 
in constant use, speaking and writing them over 
and over. The more advanced pupils use the 
daily papers as text-books, thereby gaining an 
insight into the customs of the country. The cost 
of tuition varies from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar a week. 

The pupils are allin earnest. The majority of 
them are poor, and the weekly outlay is a great 
sacrifice. The parents are as anxious as the 
children to have them learn. They feel that the 
casting of their bread — the waters in this way 
will be more than made up to them when their 
boys can hold their own in a contest of tongues 
with young America. 


professor 
methods. 











N* every flower that rears its lovely head 
A name in human syllables is given ; 
Nor are the names in earthly volumes read 
Of all the stars that light the midnight heaven : 


Yet allas brilliant hues those flowers array, 
And shine those stars with radiance the same ; 
Theirs only God’s ordaining to obey, 
In peace, unknowing such a myth as Fame. 
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PARTNERS INDEED. 


Ts harmony in which Mr. and Mrs. Jabez 
Green had lived for nearly forty years was 
slightly ruffled when, at the close ofa lecture 
in the first course ever given in Wraynhan, Mr. 
Green stated that he should like to know more 
about Eastern religions. 


“Jabez,” said his wife, firmly, “you know what | 
believe different | 


you believe, and what other fol 
needn’t be —e to you excepting as you’re 
sorry for ’em, being blinded.” 

Mr. Green looked unconvinced, and a slight 
coolness arose, but in time it sed away. rs. 
Green redoubled her attentions in the way of 

riddle-cakes and hot sonmeoenes, and her hus- 

nd kept the wood-box filled to the bri He 

a reason for so doing, inasmuch as certain 
half-hours in the barn were passed in absorbed 
reading of an old brown-covered book which Jabez 
had boi d hand in Nashua, and of which 


one 0’ those heathen folks,” Mr. Green muttered 
one day, as he h up his old coat in the shed 
with the brown book safely hidden in its deepest 
postes. “When I get all through maybe I’ll tell 
ner how strengthened I am in faith—maybe I 

He went off for his afternoon nap, but later on, 
at dusk, feeling in the ket for the brown book 
as he started for the barn to do the milkin , he 
found that it was gone. As he passed his 
poor, up and down, Mrs. Green opened the 
door that led out from the kitchen to the shed. 
“Lost anything?” she asked, briskly. 

“N-no, not exactly,” said Mr. Green, feeling 
like a criminal. “I was just looking —” 

“Tf you were looking for that book on ‘Religions 
of the Orient,’ you can’t have it till after supper,” 
said Mrs. Green, with decision. “I see by where 
your slip was when I took the book out of the 
pocket afternoon that you’d got ahead of me 
one full chapter. You shortened up 
oe, or I should have caught up. 
have it in till to-morrow.” 

“Why, how did you know —” be Mr. Green, 
feebly ; but his wife gave him a gentle shove. 

“Do you know we’ye been married over forty 
ears!” she said, gaily. ‘“You’d better button 
hat collar up close, for it’s cold in the barn, even 

when you aren’t stopping to sit down and read. 
I knocked against that great bulge in your coat 
ee first day *twas there, as I went after some old 


in to stop a rat-hole. Now you go right along.” 
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SYRIAN DIVERS. 


he divers of the Syrian coast use no apparatus 

| except a heavy stone for a sinker and a light 

line by which they come up hand over hand. 

Some time ago, when the United States cruisers 

Brooklyn and San Franci were h 

Beirut for five months, the Americans had oppor- 

tunity to witness the skill and endurance of the 

divers. The cruisers were in sixteen or eighteen 
fathoms of water. 


One day a midshipman, on duty at the gangway, 
raised his sword-belt too high and the shining 
blade, slipping from its scabbard, went circling to 
the bottom of the sea. The water was between 
ninety and one hundred feet deep at the spot. A 
diver was sent for, and the spot where the sword 
went down was pointed out. He stooped in his 
little boat, pumped himself full of air, seized his 
sinker, disappeared in the blue waters and fetched 
the sword almost immediately. 

At another time a boat-load of coal was swam 
beside the ship, and sank to the bottom. Other 
divers came, located the coal and the boat, and 
descending time after time in ninety feet of water, 
ae the coal in bags, and succeeded in 
sa both the coal and the boat. Officers on 
deck timed these divers again and again, and found 
that they frequently remained under water as 
long as one minute and fifty-five seconds. 

But the greatest feat was performed by another 
diver some weeks later, when the United States 
collier Alexandra snapped her cable, and dropped 
her anchor and forty fathoms of chain in twent 
fathoms of water. iver was sent for an 
rowed out to the spot. After a. directed to 
where the anchor and chain lay, he divested him- 
self of his clothing, went through his —_ in 

rocess, and disappeared in over one hundred an 

n feet of water. One minute elapsed ; it seemed 
a jong time. Then a second minute was called off 
which seemed a much longer time. But not until 
two minutes and fifteen seconds had elapsed did 
the poor fellow come crawling up the rope, pay 
exhausted. But he had found the chain, a h 
the grapple and rope, and succeeded in recovering 
both anchor and chain at the first dive. The 
officers of the ships could scarcely believe that 
any human frame could stand the pressure of 
the water at such depths, much less live through 
the excessive variations of pressure involved in the 
descent and ascent of more than one hundred feet 
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But these 
divers along the Syrian coast do their work with 


within two minutes and fifteen seconds. 


sustain their 


comparative impunity, and fairl 
ee x ! divers in the 


ancient fame as the most skilfu’ 
world. 
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“THAT WHICH WE SHARE.”’ 


tis not always those who have most who give 
| most. A woman, not unknown ‘in literary 

circles, tells of an incident which happened to 
her when she was passing through a severe trial. 
She was writing for a weekly publication, when 
her husband was taken dangerously ill, and her 
earnings were rendered doubly important. After 
a long and painful sickness, he began slowly to 
recover, but his convalescence was a tardy and 
expensive process. The strain of nursing and 
keeping up her professional duties began to tell 
seriously on the wife’s strength. To add to the 
difficulties, the weather grew very hot, and both 
the invalid and his wife pined for the fresh breezes 
of the sea. P 


I was able to keep only one maid, but a woman 
came in twice a week to do the heavy work. This 
scrub woman was an Italian of the most ignorant 
elass. Her husband had a fruit-cart, and his earn- 
ings and hers managed to support, in some sort of 
fashion, a large ly of dark-eyed children. 

Mrs. Poli must have been pretty when she was 
young; but, after the manner of her class, she had 
early grown aged and wrinkled with hard work. 
But her white teeth were always ready to flash 
into a smile. One day she gazed at me earnestly. 

“You look-a bad,” she . “You feel-a seek?” 

I was almost crying with fatigue and anxiety, 
but I managed to laugh off the question. The 
next time Mrs. Poli came she asked to see me. 
Supposing she wanted help of some kind, I wearily 
and, I fear, rather reluctantly went to her. 

“You look-a bad,” she repeated. “Why not 
take-a him to the country?” “Him,” of course, 
meant my husband. 

“O Mrs. Poli,” I answered, “I can’t afford it. 
I haven’t the money.” 

The woman stood silent for a moment. Then 
she said softly, almost pleadingly : 

“T have-a money in the bank.” 

The hand which I seized was coarse and hard- 
working, it was not even clean, but it seemed to 
me the most gracious hand in the world. What 
oe little sum she had stored pane | I do not 

ow, but if it had been millions it would not have 
been a grooter offering. She seemed disappointed 
that I did not avail myself of her riches, and I 
could not make her understand she had given me 
something far above money. 
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IN FELLOWSHIP. 


T? young matron soothed her conscience for 
purchasing in the department stores articles 
which she did not actually need by buying 
fruit from the sidewalk venders and carrying it to 
her suburban home. It cost less, and, says the 
Boston Post, there was a sense of atonement born 
of struggling homeward overloaded with bulky 
packages. 


It was raining one evening when she stop to 
buy some fruit at a street stand. The collar of 
her mackintosh was turned up to her ears. A 
somewhat dilapidated umbrella sagged over one 
shoulder. She carried a roll of bar, -day taf- 
feta, a box of —— and a couple of magazines. 

“Banan-ah?” queried the swarthy individual 
looming up in the flaring torchlight. 

“Yes, one dozen. Pick me good ones, please. 
You’re a Greek, aren’t you?” Her mind reverted 
sociably to the accommodating person of that 
nationality from whom she had bought fruit and 


vegetables wee | the past two years. “I havea 
Greek man —” she continued, with pleasant con- 
descension. 


The dark-visaged vender roared a palghty laugh. 
He swung tight the top of the in the grip of 
one huge hand. The other came down lightly, but 
with the most astonishing cordiality, upon the 
young matron’s shoulder. 

“All same me!” he howled, in delighted com- 
radeship. “Allsame me! You got Grik man; I 


got I-rish wife!” 

A a country town who, after twice telling a 
young man that he had no “onions,” reverted 

to the matter after the customer had gone. “I 

declare,” he said, “I do’ know but what it was 

ingans that feller wanted!” 


A similar tale is told by a young woman who, 
being in search of a barrel to catch rain-water, 
appl ed to the village innkeeper. 

“Have you a hogshead that I could buy?” she 
said, with the careful enunciation that she had 
learned in childhood. 

The innkeeper shook his head. 

“Not any sort of hogshead?” she asked, with 
gentle persistence. “1 thought you must have a 

man ” 


“T wonder what set you to thinking that?” said 
the landlord, looking as if he considered her 
demented. “I haven’t kep’ a single hog for ten 
years back, and when I did keep ’em I never had 
any call for their heads.” 
t was the young woman’s turn to look horrified. 
“Oh, I don’t know an g about hog’s heads!” 
she said, excitedly. “I want a hogshead, an old 
molasses hogshead, or something.” 
— landlord looked at her, and light dawned at 


st. 

“T believe you mean you want a hugshud,” he 
said, smiling broadly. “You step this way and 
take your choice of what I’ve got.” 


* © 


WANTED A BIG “ BAR’L.” 
newspaper tells the story of a storekeeper in 
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BEEF TEA. 


his story was told by an old physician who 

had practised for nearly fifty years in a 

small country town. One day he was sum- 

moned to a farmhouse, where he found a woman 

in a high fever and evidently exceedingly ill. He 

said to her husband, who was the only other 
person in the house: 


“Your wife is very sick and must have nothing 
to eat except milk and beef tea, but I want you to 
ve heracup of one or the other every two hours.” 
en he came the next morning and asked about 

his patient, her husband said: 

“That beef tea don’t agree with her, doctor. It 
certainly don’t. She began to feel bad as soon as 
she took it.” 

“That’s odd,” said the doctor. “You didn’t give 
her any little bits of the meat in it, did you?” 

“No, sir, I strained it first on account of the 
grounds.” 

“Grounds!” roared the doctor. “What did you 
make that beef tea out of?” 

“Corn beef and the best green tea. I boiled ’em 
together all yesterday afternoon to get the strength 
out. But 4 don’t agree with her, doctor. It cer- 

on’t. 


tainly d 






































THE SNOWBALL SHOP. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
he snowball shop is up in the clouds, 


Ho! ho! As of course you know! 


There snowflakes gather in restless crowds, 


When the season’s arrived for snow. 


And there they wait in their cloud homes gray, 


Ho! ho! To be sure, you know! 


Till it’s time to start on their earthward way, 


To fill the whole world with snow. 


The snowball shop has a showroom great, 


Ho! ho! Don’t the children know? 
And the doors are open early and late 
When its shelves are filled with snow. 


And this wonderful room is the whole outdoors! 


Ho! ho! Yes, the children know! 
For there you will find the fleecy stores 
That come from the shop of snow. 


You may run and shout and help yourselves, 


Ho! ho! As I’m sure you know! 


For there’s always more upon the shelves 


Of this marvelous shop of snow! 


Oh, the snowballs, and snow-men, and sleds, and rides! 


Ho! ho! All the.children know! 


Oh, the snow houses, snow-shoes, and forts and slides, 


That come in the time of snow! 
Ho! ho! Hurrah for the shop of snow! 


— EO 


IF TEDDY HADN’T BEEN GOOD. 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


f Teddy hadn’t been good that day, 
He wouldn’t have gone to the fair; 
If he hadn’t gone he wouldn’t have seen 
The dear little girl dressed all in green, 


Who made his acquaintance there. 


If he hadn’t met this dear little maid, 
This maid with the big brown eyes, 
He wouldn’t have gone to her house at all, 
And he wouldn’t have slipped and had the fall 
That brought him good Doctor Wyse. 


If he hadn’t had good Doctor Wyse, 
Who cured him quick as could be, 


We’d never have known his sailor son, 
Who invited us all—yes, every one! — 


To a journey across the sea. 


Just think! What if Ted for a naughty hour 


Had thrown that pleasure away! 


And so, though for you there never may be 
Such a wonderful voyage across the sea, 


You’d better be good to-day! 
oe 


THE SNOW MAN. 


BY CELIA E. STANDISH. 


le was a beautiful snow man! Will and 
Carl and Bob had worked on him all 
M@ one forenoon. He stood close to the 
parlor window with his back to it, and he was 
so tall that his head reached up to the middle 
of the lower pane. He had no hands nor feet, 
for the boys were only very little boys, and 
hands and feet are hard to make; but he had 
ears and a very large nose and mouth, and two 
staring black eyes. These eyes were not the 
same size, because Bob went twice to the cellar 
for coal to make them with, and being the 
smallest of the boys, he forgot how large the 
first eye was when he went for the second. 

However, they did very well, and the snow 
man was very happy. As he felt himself 
growing, bit by bit, and the cold wind blew 
upon him, he longed for eyes to look round, 
and when his head was at last finished, and he 
could see, it seemed to him that there was never 
such a beautiful yard as his, nor three such 
fine boys anywhere as Will and Carl and 
Bob. 

They put an old hat on his head and then tried 
to knock it off, which seemed strange to the 
snow man; but he bore it very good-naturedly 
because he could not help himself, anyway, and 
one might as well be good-natured over what 
one cannot help. Besides, Will had made a 
very smiling mouth for him, and one cannot 
feel cross when one has to smile. ‘‘These are 
very good boys,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and if 
they like to throw snowballs at me it must be 
right.’” And when the boys went in to lunch 
he was very lonesome. 

So he watched the sparrows hunt in the snow 
for crumbs ; and he saw a little dog come running 
up the street, barking for very joy. ‘‘It must 
be a cheerful world,’’ said he, ‘‘but I wish the 
boys would come back.’’ 

The afternoon slowly passed. He could hear 
Will and Carl and Bob at play in the parlor 
behind him, and he was very lonely. The sun 
shone full upon him, and a tear trickled down 
from his eye. ‘‘They have forgotten me,’’ he 
said. But Bobbie came out in the yard just 
then to hunt for a lost mitten, and he saw 
the tear. Being a very little boy, he under- 
stood. 

‘*Poor man!’’ he said, running up to pat 
him, ‘‘He can’t see in the house, can he?’’ 

Bobbie looked round. The sun was setting, 
the dog was gone, even the sparrows had flown 
away. It would soon be dark; the snow man 
was all alone, and he was crying. The little 
boy ran and called Will and Carl. He told them 
all about it, and explained his plan. They 
climbed up round their playmate, carefully 
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removed his eyes, and put them on the other | 
side of his head, so that he could look into the | 
parlor. 

‘“‘We must make a new mouth and nose for 
this side,’’ said Will. 

“*Yes,’’ said Carl. ‘‘It would spoil his head 
to try to take these off.’’ 

And so it was arranged, and all that evening 
they kept the curtain raised so that the snow 
man could watch them play. They did not 
forget him, but went often to the window to 
speak to him. 

‘*What good boys!’’ he said. 

‘*And to-morrow, when we go outdoors,’’ 
said Will, ‘‘we must change his eyes back again, 
so he can see us then.”’ ? 

**Yes, we will,’’ said Carl, and they all said 
good night to him as they went off to bed. 

For many days after they moved his eyes 
back and forth each day, so that he should 
never be lonely any more. 

He was very happy, was the snow man. He 
stood by the parlor window till the sun grew 
so warm that he began to melt. Then, one 
day, when the boys were in at lunch, his black 
eyes fell out for the last time. And before he 
sank down into a heap of snow, ‘“‘They are 
good boys,’’ said the snow man, ‘‘very good 
boys, are Will and Carl and Bob.’’ 


_——— 


THE SPARROWS’ CLOCK. 
BY ISLA MAY MULLINS. 


J t did seem to be a very hard matter to 

get a certain little brown head and 

pair of sturdy feet of the Craig house- | 

hold started mornings. They were everywhere 

when once about, but to start them was the 
trouble. 

Christmas was over, you know, and there 
was nothing interesting to wake up for; so 
Father Craig called, Mother Craig entreated, 
and Sister Sue pinched and tickled in vain. 

Roy was always late to breakfast, and tumbled 
into his seat at school, spent and breathless, at 
the last moment, leaving behind him an equally 
spent and breathless household, which had 
finally succeeded in getting him off. 

He was only seven years old, it was true, but 
Mother Craig said such tardiness would never 





do, for a boy who was tardy would grow into 
a tardy man. 
She lay awake one morning, thinking about 


it, almost unhappy over it in spite of the bright | you believe it?—they got up about four in the | boast, beast; brink, blin 


sweep of sky which her window framed, and 
the gay twitter of some sparrows, which had | 
lately found a roosting-place in the vines above | 
the window. 

Suddenly she smiled a knowing mother smile. 


HIS FIRST SKATE 


That night, as she was putting the brown 
head to bed, no longer heavy, but alert and ready 
for new interests, she said: 

‘Roy, suppose we see if you cannot get up 
better mornings by Mrs. Sparrow’s clock than 
by mother’s.’’ They had talked about the 
Sparrow family in the vines. 

“Mrs. Sparrow’s clock!’’ exclaimed Roy. 
‘*‘What do you mean, mother? Has she gota 
clock? Where does she keep it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said mother, ‘‘her clock is the great 
big one that God put in the sky—the sun. She | 
can tell by it just the time to get up mornings, 
and when she wakes she gives a soft ‘chirp! 
chirp!’ and starts all her family stirring. Sup- 
pose we let her call you at the same time, and 
then you know you must bound right out | 
of bed when she calls, just as the other birds | 
do.’’ 

“Oh, that will be fine, and I’ll do it, I 
promise!’’ said Roy, and begged mother to be 
sure he was awake and ready for the first chirp | 
from Mrs. Sparrow. | 

So she did, and that hitherto heavy brown 
head popped right up in bed. | 

‘*Has Mrs. Sparrow called?’’ he cried. 

**Not yet,’’ said mother, ‘‘but she will in 
just a minute,’’ and before she had finished | 
speaking there came the soft ‘‘chirp! chirp!’’ 
and then the merriest fluttering and twitter- | 
ing you ever heard, while Roy bounded out of 


Mother had sent the shade up to the window | 
top, and Roy was so busy watching the Sparrow | 
family make their toilet and hearing about them 
that he did not realize he was dressing, and by | 
the time they were off for their breakfast, he | 
was ready to go down to his. 

In a few mornings he and the birds were 
racing, and after that, while wings fluttered 
and feathers were smoothing out, stockings 
and shoes, trousers and jacket were hustling 
on. 

Sometimes the birds won, and flew gaily 
off after their breakfast, with cries of victory, 
Roy said. Sometimes he won, and went shout- 
ing down the stairs, while on other good days 
it was a draw, and Roy bounded out and the | 
birds flew off at the same time. 

But Mrs. Sparrow’s clock showed its face 
in the sky a little earlier each day, and by early 
spring it got him up so soon there was time to | 
play outdoors before school, while those ener- 
getic Sparrows kept on rising earlier and earlier, 
just to beat him, Roy said, until at last—would 





morning. 

Then Roy had to give up, but it was about 
vacation-time, and he said he did not care. | 
Next winter he would go by their clock again, | 
and beat them again, too. 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. TWELVE CROPS (CONCEALED) RAISED 
ON FARMS. 

A busy man is the farmer, yet he never fails to 
at some time rest. Now he attempts to teach his 
boys all he can—endeavors to teach them patience 
and scorn of lax methods; to expect no magic; 
love righteousness, and be answerable only to 
God. “For 1 certainly believe,’’ he says, “it pays 
to be honest and independent at all times, whether 
you go to Ascot to negotiate a sale or only go to 
mill, ete.” 

2. ENIGMA. 

The first blank stands for a word which is the 

first syllable of the next word. 


He purchased and read a book he thought funny, 
I said he —— —— his time and his money. 


This year he —— —— a volume of verse 

That might have been better, and might have been 
worse. 

Fox, thou —— ——, cunning and sly, 

Wilt thou not tell us the reason why? 

I —— —, of course, to excel; 

And —— —— able to do things well. 


3. CHANGED ENDS. 

In each set of two words change first and last 
letters of the first word to make the second. 

Example—liathes, father. 

A measure, a note of joy; to awaken, a fight; 
a dish, a pipe; following, frequent; an arbor, a 
vocal; paint, a branch; to long, to defy; a pet, 
the same; a number, a point of the compass; to 
make, deception; a rapid pace, fat; a season, 
coined ; wandered, a gamester. 


4. INTENTIONS. 

Meant for civilization ; meant for fighting ; meant 
for sustenance; meant for support; meant for 
newspapers; meant for guidance; meant for 
quiet; meant for justice; meant for progress; 
meant for decoration; meant for profit; meant 
for promises. 


5. APPROPRIATE INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Forafarmer? 2. Fora seamstress? 3. For 
a bankrupt? 4. For a would-be benedict? 5. 
For a convalescent? 6. For a soldier? 7. For 
a singer? 

6. BURIED SQUARE WORD. 
One word in each couplet. 
I was so glad to see my sister, | 
I heard her tap, I rushed and kissed her. 
Oh, yes, the business is a care, 
But ‘tis a trial one must bear. 
Come, children, come ; it’s half past eight! 
Get up, or Esther will be late. 
See the old oak, so strong and green; 
A finer tree I’ve never seen. 
“Come, Tom,” said Bob, “I'll race with you,” 
And all the rest said, ““We’ll go, too!” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. “Where there is a will there is a way.” 
2. 1. Front,is, piece—frontispiece. 2. Foe, toe, 
paptee~paetagey =: 3. Sue, bur, ban—subur- 
yan. 


3. Master, muster ; rugged, ragged ; read, road ; 
i -¢ sweep, steep; clime, 

chime; fire, fare; matter, mut- 5, 4a Gain 
ter; witches, watches; Dutch, MAINE 
ditch. ELBOW 
4. Murmur, pawpaw, Sing ROSARY 
Sing, motmot, bonbon, Tartar, IDAHO 
Lulu, coco, cheechee, tom-tom, CLAMOR 
chow-chow, tata. A R n 
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place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds—the kind that never °. : 


FERRYS BS 


LEED 


have Ss the standard iS 49 years. 
They are not an SO ene g 
Sold by all dealers. 


Annual /ree for un oe 
D. M. FERRY. & CO., ‘@ 
A FELLOW FEELING 


> aan Detroit, Mich. 
WHY SHE FELT LENIENT TOWARDS THE 


DRUNKARD. 










A great deal depends on the point of view. A 
good temperance woman was led, in a very pecul- 
iar way, to revise her somewhat harsh judgment 
of the poor fellow who cannot resist his cups and 
she is now the more charitable. She writes: 

“For many years I was a great sufferer from 
asthma. Finally my health got so poor that I 
found I could not lie down, but walked the floor 
whilst others slept. I got so nervous I could not 
rest anywhere. 

“Specialists told me I must give up the use of 
coffee—the main thing that I always thought gave 
me some reHef. I consulted our family physician, 
and he, being a coffee fiend himself told me to 
pay no attention to their advice. Coffee had such 
a charm for me that in passing a restaurant and 
getting a whiff of the fragrance I could not resist 
a cup. I felt very lenient towards the drunkard 
who could not: pass the saloon. Friends often 
urged me to try Postum, but I turned a deaf ear, 
saying ‘That may do for people to whom coffee is 
harmful, but not for me—coffee and I will never 
part.’ 

“At last, however, I bought a package of Postum, 
although I was sure I could not drink it. 1 pre- 
pared it as directed, and served it for breakfast. 
Well, bitter as I was against it, I must say that 
never before had I tasted a more delicious cup of 
coffee! From that day to this (more than two 
years) I have never had a desire for the old coffee. 
My health soon returned ; the asthma disappeared, 
I began to sleep well and in a short time I gained 
twenty pounds in weight. 

“One day I handed my physician the tablets he 
had prescribed for me, telling him I had no use 
for them. He stayed for dinner. When I passed 
him his coffee cup he remarked ‘I am glad to see 
you were sensible enough not to let yourself be 
persuaded that coffee was harmful. This is the 
best cup of coffee I ever drank,’ he continued; 
‘the trouble is so few people know how to make 
good coffee.’ When he got his second cup I told 
him he was drinking Postum. He was incredu- 
lous, but I convinced him, and now he uses nothing 
but Postum in his home and has greatly improved 
in health.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





Cushion Frame. 


E greatest improvement ona 

bicycle since the pneumatic 
tire. The Pierce Cushion Frame 
is not only the handsomest, easi- 
est riding and best bicycle on the 
market, but the fastest. Frank 
Kramer, winner of thirteen Nation- 
al Championships, rides a Pierce. 
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enators elected.— United States seal 

Aldrich of Rhode Island, Depew of New 
York, Hale of Maine, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Beveridge of Indiana, Clapp of Minnesota, 
Burrows of Michigan and McCumber of North 
Dakota have been reélected. Senator Knox of 
Pennsylvania, appointed to succeed Mr. Quay, 
and Senator Crane of Massachusetts, appoin 
to succeed Mr. Hoar, have been elected by 
legislatures of their states, Mr. Knox for both 
the short and long terms, and Mr. Crane for 
the short term ending in 1907. In Indi 
Representative James A. Hemenway has bee 
elected to succeed Vice-President-elect Fair- | #=¥ 
banks; in Connecticut ex-Gov. Morgan G. 
Bulkeley has been elected as Mr. Hawley’s 
successor; in Nebraska Representative 
J. Burkett takes the seat of Mr. Dietrich; in 
Utah ex-Representative George Sutherland suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kearns; and in Nevada Mr. George 
S. Nixon is chosen in place of Mr. Stewart. 
The retiring and incoming Senators from th 
states are all Republicans. The Mon 
Legislature has chosen former Senator 
H. Carter, Republican, to succeed Mr. Gibson, 
Democrat. 


& 


ace at Fall River.—The long strike in 

the Fall River cotton-mills was ended 
January 18th, through the personal 
of Governor: Douglas. The operatives agreed 
to return to work at the proposed reduced 
wages, on condition that if the margin of profit, 
in the judgment of the governor, warrants it, 
they are to receive a dividend of five per cent. 
on their wages up to April ist. 

& 

New Pension Commissioner.—The 

President has appointed Hon. Vespasian 
Warner of Illinois to succeed Mr. Ware of 
Kansas as Commissioner 
of Pensions. Mr. Warner 
is 62 years old. He is a 
member of the House of 
Representatives from the 
19th Tllinois district, and 
was reélected last Novem- 
ber for a fifth term. He 
served in the Union army 
throughout the war, was 
wounded at Shiloh, and 
rose from private to the 
brevet rank of major. After 
the close of the war he studied law, and has 
since practised that profession. 

@ 


Btn Tsar of Russia and the entire imperial 
family had a narrow escape from death, 
January 19th. They were engaged in a religious 
service in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
when a cannon charge of grapeshot crashed 
through the window of the chapel, over the 
heads of the kneeling group. A salute was 
being fired at the time from the fortress, and it 
is not clear whether the shotted charge was 
fired accidentally or by design. 
& 


he War.—The Russian prisoners from Port 
Arthur are being sent to Japan, where they 
are kindly treated, and the wounded cared for 
in hospitals. Marshal Oyama’s army south of 
Mukden, it is reported, has been reénforced by 
about 32,000 men and many heavy guns, released 
from service before Port Arthur. Cossack raid- 
ers, between January 11th and 15th, attacked the 
Japanese lines southwest of Liau-yang, and tore 
up the railway-track, but were driven off and 
the track repaired. January 14th the Tsar 
addressed a rescript to the Russian army and 
navy, praising the defenders of Port Arthur, 
and expressing belief in the final triumph of the 
Russian arms in spite of the recent disaster. 
& 
"Be pesnensa Neutrality.—The Kussian gov- 
ernment has issued a circular note to the 
powers, reciting numerous instances of alleged 
violations of Chinese neutrality during the war 
in the far East. The note concludes with the 
declaration that Russia reserves the right to take 
such action as may be necessary to protect her 
interests. This is a question in which the United 
States has special concern, because at the out- 
break of the war Secretary Hay secured from 
China a declaration of neutrality, and from 


both belligerents a promise to respect such 
neutrality. 








HON. V. WARNER. 














& 


Cabinet Crisis in France was precipi- 

tated January 14th by the combined oppo- 
sition of those who disapprove of Premier 
Combes’s anticlerical policy, those who criticize 
his ministry because of its espionage of army 
officers, and those who are impatient of its delays 
in imposing an income tax. The downfall of 
the ministry was presaged by the election’ as 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, January 
10th, of Mons. Paul Doumer, one of the sever- 
est critics of Combes’s policy. January 14th, 
after a long and angry debate, passing almost 
into personal violence, Premier Combes secured 
a vote of confidence by the narrow margin 
of 10 votes. Four days later, the ministry 
presented its resignation to President Loubet, 
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NO SLEEP FOR MOTHER. 

Baby Covered with Sores. Another Mar- 

velous Cure by Cuticura. 

At four months old my baby’s face and body were 80 
red with sores and large scales you could not 
what she looked like. No child ever had a worse 

case. It itched so she could not sleep, and for many 
weary nights we could get no rest. At last we got 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. The sores began to heal 
at once, and she could sleep at night, and in one month 
she had not one sore on her face or body.— Mrs. Mary 
Sanders, 709 Spring Street, Camden, N. J. (Adv. 








You can Build It Yourself. we 
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Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp. 
Size of pencil, takes place kerosene 
lamps, candles and matches. Ex- 
clus’ ve territory to Agents. — 
seller. Seeing’s believing. Send stam 
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PREMIER MFG. CO., 
Dept. 18. 32 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
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$30 Church Money 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church 

urpose, send us the photographs of your church and your 
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can easily earn a 
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friends and neighbors. 
$10 Premium with each $10 worth of 
own a dozen Larkin Premiums earned 


lar everywhere. 


In a few afternoons after school, by selling Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities to 
Factory-to-Family dealing gives double retail value—a 


Larkin Products. Many boys and girls 
in this way. It is easy to secure regular 


customers, as Larkin Products are daily necessities of highest quality, and popu- 
You can furnish your room and possess useful articles by 





profitably making use of your spare 
moments. Try it. 





Chautauqua Bookcase No. 5. 


Height, 5% feet; width, 3 feet. 
Expo parts solid Oak ; four adjust- 
eae shelves ; mirror ; brass curtain rod. 


Lerkin Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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How Clara Doner 


Doubled Her Salary 





A Story of Business Success 
Full of Inspiration 
for Others. 
oy ee Y. (Special Correspondence )— 


Miss Cla Doner, who is here on a visit to 
her parents, is receiving the congratulations of 


her friends on her s ee in bu: 8s life. She 
is now head boo rin a business house in 
Rochester, N. aa the story how she rose 


to her present posith on, and how she qualified 
eae for it, is one that is full of encourage- 
ment to others. L course of a conversation 


with your correspondent, Miss Doner said: 








4 AbY ¥ : 
“I left my home in Limerick because it was 
necessary should earn = own living, 
and, as you know, there is absolutely no wa 
to do that in this small place. I first succeede 
in getting a tion as saleswoman in a city 
store, but the most I could earn was $6 a 
week. I decided to study and 
for a better position, and af 
advertisement of the Commercial Correspond- 
ence Schools of Rochester, N. Y., I ans 
it. I received a ~% of their bookle ‘How to 
Become an Expe kkeeper,’ and an offer 
to teach me Dopkkee ing free and their assur- 
ance that they would use their endeavor to 
lace me in a position when I was qualified to 
eep a set 0 Every promise they 
le me was carried out to'the letter. I ome 
my present —— entirely to the school, and 
[ hover shall be able to repay the Commercial 
paseeepeeeense Schools what they have done 
for me. b ag Be decided to take a course in 
bookkee I knew eoteiey Pens shout 
oe am yet by the tim ished 
y_ eighteenth lesson, Prof. ‘Ro bert J. Shoe- 
maker, the Vice-President and General Man- 
r of the Schools, procured for me my 
fms Sresent position as head bookkeeper with a 
rge manufacturing concern at exactly double 
the salary I was formerly earning. The knowl- 
edge I received through: the course has given 
me every confidence in myself, and in m 
ability to keep any set of books. In fact, 
cannot say much in favor of the most 
thorough, practical and yet simple course of 
ome ion which is contained in the book- 
~ 4 OW as taught by correspondence 
mmercial Correspondence Schools. I 
could not have learned what I did in a business 
college in six months. Besides, if I had taken 
a business college course, it would not only 
have cost me $60, but I should have had to give 
up up my daily employment in order to attend 
As it was, I was able to any in the 
and | i ri earn my i during the day, 
id not pay oy cent for the instruction 
until I was pens n my present position. I 
have said all this for the Commercial Corre- 
spentenee Schools out of pure gratitude for 
tt that institution has done for me, and 
entirely without solicitation on their part. I 
am ng to tell omens what the schools have 
done for me, and I shall be glad to answer the 
letters of any one whe may be interested in 
taking the course I did. They will never 
regre ome I have just induced a friend 
of mine to take the boo’ keeping course, and 
Tex upect her her to succeed just asl 
r started on the road to success 
after reading | the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools’ free ye. “How to Become an Expert 
Bookkeeper.” limited number of these 
books will be sua. absolutely free to ambitious 
persons = sincerely desire to better their 
position and add to their income. Send your 
d address on a postal card to-day to 
the Commercial Correspondence Schools, 277D, Com- 
mercial ws Rochester, N. Y.,and rece 
book by return mail. It tells you how you can 
learn bookkeeping and eyes tuition after 
@ position has been secured for you. If you 
are without om loyment, or if you are en; ed 
in uncongenial or unremunerative emplo 
ment, you should send for a copy of this book. 
er studied less than two months, yet 
in that short _ qualified herself for a re- 
ble tion tad doubled her income. 
y ambitious young man or woman can do 
as well as she did. 
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A City FPorest.—In Europe it is not uncom- 
mon for a city to own, in its suburbs, a 
forest which contributes at once to the recreation 
of its citizens as a park and to their common 
wealth as a source of income through the sale 
of timber. This admirable plan is to be adopted 
by the city of Los Angeles in California, which 
possesses 3,000 acres of brush land, on whieh it 
is proposed to plant a ‘‘commercial forest,’’ 
which shall serve as a park, and at the same 
time be scientifically administered for the growth 
and sale of timber, to the advantage of the city 
treasury. ® 


he Horse an American Animal.—Prof. 

H. F. Osborn is inclined to think that 
North America was the ancestral home of the 
genus Equus. The American horse reached 
South America by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and Asia by way of a land bridge 
spanning Bering Strait in the Pliocene period. 
It was in the Old World, Professor Osborn 
thinks, that the genus Equus became split up 
into the varying forms of true horses, asses and 
zebras. But there is evidence that in Miocene 
and Pliocene times American horses were 
striped. All kinds of horses appear to have 
died out in both North and South America 
before the settlement of this hemisphere by 
Europeans. e 


rtesian Wells in Peru.—The success of 
artesian wells for irrigating purposes in 
this country has encouraged the Peruvian gov- 
ernment to undertake the boring of such wells, 
under the direction of an American expert, in 
the Chiclayo district, which is at present irri- 
gated by canals and drains connected with the 
rivers. Besides its extensive sugar-cane industry, 
there is a growing interest in cotton-planting in 
that country, and the planters await with much 
eagerness the result of the government’s experi- 
ments. * 


n Unsinkable Life - Boat. — Ordinary 
life-boats require so much space that 
crowded steamships cannot carry enough of 
them for both passengers and 
crew. They are also liable to 
be staved in launching or 
swamped by overcrowding. It 
is claimed that the Englehardt 
collapsible life-boat, a 
Danish invention, avoids 
these difficulties. It is 
so constructed that its 
sides can be folded down 
or raised at will If 
thrown overboard when folded it serves as an 
unsinkable raft, and the sides can easily be 
raised afterward. ® 








7 Island of Pearls.—A rise in the price 
of pearls two or three years ago produced 
great activity among the pearl-fishers of the 
Venezuelan island of Margarita, whose name 
is the Latin word for pearl, and whose gems 
were fought over by the early Spanish explorers. 
About 2,000 men find constant employment in 
this business, which has its thrilling moments, 
since the opening of a shell dredged from the 
pearl-oyster banks may disclose a jewel of great 
price. The Margaritan pearls are of fine 
quality, usually white or yellow, with an occa- 
sional black one, and such an one is greeted 
with joy, for it bears a high value. About 
$600,000 worth of pearls are found near Mar- 
garita every year. » 


aving Antiquities for Science.—With- 

in a few years past so lively a trade has 
grown up in antiquities from New Mexico and 
other parts of the Southwest that an earnest 
protest has recently been uttered on behalf of 
anthropological science. The destruction of 
ancient ruins and the scattering abroad of 
relics left by extinct or disappearing races are 
regarded as a serious menace to the scientific 
study of American archeology. Representations 
made to the Department of the Interior have 
resulted in the issuing of orders to local govern- 
| ment officers and agents of the land-office in- 
tended to secure the protection of antiquities in 
| New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. It is also 
| Proposed to attain the same end by special legis- 
‘lation. 





& 


he Cotton-Plant’s Counter-Stroke. 
Studies of the cotton-boll weevil by the 
Department of Agriculture’s experts have estab- 
lished the fact that the cotton-plant, in some of 
its varieties, has developed a practical means of 
resisting and destroying the weevil larve. The 
| defense made by the plant consists of the devel- | 
_ opment in the young buds that are attacked of | 
| an exudation which fills the cavity eaten out by 


| the larva, and either smothers the latter or 
starves it by surrounding it with a watery tissue | 


from which it cannot derive sufficient nourish- 


|ment. The process is analogous to that by | 


| which galls and other vegetable excrescences are 

formed. Mr. O. F. Cook suggests that the 
| general planting of a variety of cotton possessing 
| this defensive process as a constant character 


might exterminate the weevil. 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport. 
7°° SPALDING’S 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


is a series of prehensive books the leading 


oe 10 seg ae PER COPY. 


to Play By the world’s cham- 
re Mictael Bean. "very L. 4 is thoroughly explained 
ry text and diagra: pramerens illustrations. 

By M. C. Murphy, the well- 








known athletic trainer. 
ith Pulley Weights. By Dr. Henry 
8. Anderson, instructor Yale gymnasium. 

0. e bow and how to 
use it, with practical illustrations on the 
right and wrong method of aiming. 

No. 56. Rules. Contains 














rules not found in other publications for 
the government of many penis. 

No. 87. Athletic Primer. By James E. Sullivan. Tells 
how to organize an athletic club. 

No. 102, Ground Tumbling. Any boy, by reading this 
book and following the instructions, can become a pro- 


- p.. } 
No. 104. The Grading of ic Exercises. By G. M. 
Martin, Physical Director. 
0. 124. How te Become a Gymnast. An 
oe. = pesuneens and Instructions. 
0. Row. B . J. Giannini of the New 
York = yy & y e of America’s most famous amateur 
oarsmen and champions. This book will instruct any 
one wee is a lover of rowing how to become an expert. 
No. Polo. by Gus Sundstrom, instructor 
at the ‘New York A. C. 


C. A. Handbook. Contains the 
ores rales s governing ‘all sports under the jurisdiction 
of t 








y boy can easily | 









met Guide. Contains directions for 
steak ng, ‘diagrams of important strokes, description of 
grounds, eeuenons for the beginner, and the official 
playing rules. 
0.140. Wrestling. tch as catch can style. Contains 
naety a filttetretions of the different holds. 
No. 1 Physical Sim . By Prof. E. B. 
Z Warman, the well-known physic al ecul- 
ture expert. Is a ¢ omplete, thorough 
and practical book where the whole man 
is considered—brain and b 
No. 143. Indian Clubs and Dumb - Bells 8. 
Two of the most popular forms of home 
or fori he. exercise. 
The A book 


‘ould read 
/arman. 
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You Can Hatch 


chicks at home and earn big profits. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results certain. Automatic in all ss 

“The World's Standard Hatcher,” endorsed by 42 

Government Experiment Stations and used by most 

—— poultrymen. Pully guaranteed. 

| ay log and poul guide, 212 pages, (8x1! ) 
0 Seastentions, free if you mention this paper, 
Address Cyphers Ineubator Co. , Buffalo,N.Y. 

- om, Chicago, New York, 

City, San Francisco, 


Can You Draw This? . 















Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to ¢arn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 


exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Train Load of Books. 


Biggest Book House in the Country Failed. 











We a. - ht its entire stock of new and up-to-date 
books. We will sell them to you ata discount 
, from 60 to 90 per cent. from the regular 
rice. Here’s your chance to add fine standard 
ook from thousands of titles to your library in 
sets, series, and single vols., on history, biogra- 
phy, science, essays, travel, fiction, education, 
oetry, home medical, juv enile, religion and 
sibles. These are sample price 
$1.50 books, such as ‘David Harum,” “Alice of Old 


Vincennes,” he When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
* Graustark,”’ etc., for 38 cents. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, regular $34, our price $7.75. 
Balzac’s Complete Works, 32 volumes, regular $50, 


our price $18.50. 
Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 volumes, $2.25. 
spowsands of other books at same low prices 
while they last. See our bargain list before or- 
dering. rite ry -day. 


CLARKSON & COOPER, DEPT. 16, CHICAGO. 
Agents can make Soper teat. selling these books. 
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and follow its inetrue aon y . 
No. The contents include the offic fal 




















Tennis. 
rules oa illustrations of the various strokes, posed by 


ex) 8. | 
No. 154 144. Field H . To those in need of vigorous | 
and healthfulfout-of-doors exerc ise, this game is recom- 
mente hly. 

thlete’s Guide. How to become an athlete. 
Full instructions for the seginner. 


No. i How to Play Lawn Tennis. A complete descrip- 
tion of ‘awn tennis is found in this book. 
No. 1 Indoor and Outdoor Gymnastic Games. Without | 


fuga one of the best books of its kind ever pub- 


©. 161. Ten Minutes’ Exercise for Busy Men. By Dr 
Luther Halsey Gulick. For any one who is toskine | 
for - onsite and complete course of p — education. 
Boxer. tains over 70 | 
pages Of illustrations, showing all the. latest blows, 
posed especially for this book "under the supervision of 
Stat of the best instructors of boxing in the United 


. 165. The Art of Fencing. This is a new book by 
Re ris and Louis Senac of New York, famous instructors 
sonemng patho horities on the subject. 
Me * 66. Indian Clubs E. B. 
Warman, the Taltianoii s7ognent of P ae culture. 
No. y M. Deshong. 
book on this interesting game has been felt b: M4 oe, 
No. 171. Basket Ball for Women. Edited = iss Senda 
Berenson of Smith College. Contains the rules for 
i Sal for women. 
on Distance 





Running. By George 
the famous University aty of Penns a runner. | 
Tella show to bee: 

No. 177. 
instructions | 


authority on swimming in AAT, The | 

will interest the expert as well as the novice ; the illus- | 

ons were made from photographs especially posed, | 

e a er in clear water; a va uable 

feature is the series of we drill” exercises for the 
Soginner, wake which is illustrated by many drawings. 

178. How to Train for Bicycling xives methods of | 

| 

| 


ome peotctont at rennia 
2 terrett, the leading 





the best riders whee he for Tong or short distance 
races; hints on trainin sed and up to date in 
Price 10 R-, | 


ont Be f+ By a conte , 
0. 180, . Anew game for the gymnasium, 
invented by Dr. J. M. Vorhees. 

Ni es in full the method 


0. 182. -Around A Giv 
of scoring the All-Around Championship, giving per- 
centage tables. Contains instructive articles on how 
to train for the All-Around C pampionenip. 

No, 185. Health Hints. A series of articles by Prof. E. 
B. Warman, the well-known lecturer and authority on 
physical oypere. 

0. 187. How Roller Polo. Edited by J. C. Morse. | 
—< description of the game; official es; pictures 
0 

No. 138, Tether Tennis, Golf uet, ay 
, Garden Hockey, af Hockey, 
Containing the rules for for each ¢: 

No. 189. Games. Compiled by Jessie H. Ban- 
croft, Gigpotes ofp h 1. training, department of edu- 
cation, na L a7, Bo Boreus n of Brooklyn. The 
games d 4 in this book are intended for use at | 
recesses, and Hi but the team games have been pted | 
to large classes. | 

1 How Punch the Bag. . aN H. Rothwell 
ae Corbett» champion feat erwelsht of the 
book tedly the 


world. This is undoub 





— on que punching that has 
over bose, nted 
Contains 


ers, oth for the 


et 
full i tctrupiions for Lae 
uties of officials, 


expert and the novice 





and specially posed full-page pictures, J 
showi =e correct and incorrect meth- 
ods <s al ng. Ya 
pate and 4 
ame is tA 
Ekoroushiy explatned, ar 3 Ei at the difficult 
strokes shown by spect : poems 
taken opodaily for this boc 
No. 19. Official ue Guide. Contains a description 


of the courts and their construction, diagrams of the 
| eed, Mastresions, rules. 
Edited by Henry Chad- 


Guide. 
wick, the “Father of Baseball,” the official publication 
of baseball. It contains a complete record of all leagues 
in America, pictures of teams, official rules and reviews 


of the ) game, 

No. Spalding’s Lawn Tennis Annual. Contains offi- 
cial statisties photographs of leading players, special 
articles on the game, review of important tournaments, | 


— rules. | 
Spalding’s Official Cricket Guide. The most com- | 
plete year book of the game that has ever been pub- | 


> in America. 
Dumb- . Contains 200 photographs of all 
the ‘various Saeaeeee, with the instructions in large, 


segaaste 
From Candidate to Team. Every posi- 

tion “is thoroughly explained in ° most simple and 
concise manner. 

No. 202. How to Play Baseball. Edited by T. H. Murnane 

No. 206. How to Golf. No golfer should miss having 
a cop , fh 7 of — golf guide. Harry Vardon tells how to 
pla: 

No. wn Bowls. This 
mk. Scottish same | po | = popu- 


ity in America. 
oO. 208. Education and Hygiene. This is the 
| fifth of the Physical Training series, by Prof. E. B. 
Warman (see Nos. 142, 149, 166 and 186). 
0. 209. & Skater. Contains advice for 
beginners how = become a figure skater thorough] 


ms showing how to do a 
the different tricks. 
official r rul 
+ 


Ball Guide. Coupeine the revised 
decisions on Gaputed po -~ 


Drills. 
Be Ek Physical Disoctor Y. M. C. 
Ever since [eat C= work 
has been used in ymnastics, the necessity of havin 
mass = that would Rarwsontse with it has been felt 
No. How to istory of the sport: 
diagrams of eBoctive deliveries; how to bowl; a few 
hints to be 
led by J. E. 


217. Athletic Almanac. comp 
Sullivan, Chief Department Ph sical ulture, Louis- 

|iana Purehase Exposition, and Director Olympic 
Games, 1904. 

No. 218, Ice Hockey and Ice Polo. It contains a complete 
description of the game, an instructive article on how 
game is played, with diagrams and official rules. 

Each book complete in itself. For sale by all dealers, or by mail. 


PER COPY 10 CENTS. 


Every bey fet d send for a co 
Spalding Sprin 


FREE ae ac bea 


in sport—ful 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 
16 Warren St., New York City. 
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Like Soap. 


Makes old rugs and carpets look like new and 

will not injure the most delicate colors. 
Can be used with hot or cold water and applica- 

tion is as easy as scrubbing a floo 

6 guarantee its eBectivenses ona harmlessness. 
Nothing it ever . Every housewife 
= LY delighted. “Ask your dealer, or send us his 
10 cents for sample cake, postage paid. 


CARPO SOAP CO., DECATUR, ILL. 














9. X-RAYE 


|Stovel Polish 


‘Trade-Mark, 
Guaranteed to go twice as far 






your 


Goals 2 as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
H oR INAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Barn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. 3 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New Yorn, 














It takes $20,000 worth of postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 


SEED 


catal e for 1905. It contains 152 large Pie 
full of illustrations and descriptions o he 
best and newest things known in horti- 
culture. No gardener can afford to be without 
this book, which will be sent free to all sending 
me their address on a postal card. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Toothache 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only y cage taete 
instantly, but removes offensive odors pe 
decay. It is easy to apply; will not meltin the mouth; 
will not dry up—or HTH mon bottle it will keep for 
years; stays where pu! 


D E N T’s , Toothache 


will stop the ache whether there's a Gu or —, It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't wait 
until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN T’S now and keep 
itin the house, Used by leading dentists. Sold by respon- 
oe a 15e; ues b se receipt of price. Be sure it's 

Gum cures corns, bunions and 
} ae at aes or wemailit. ‘‘The Arch of Pearis” 
sent free to any address, tells how to take care of the 


C.$. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE be TH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


1 the family. Its sub- 
1 ¥s- in sree Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


wee paper 
seri tion price is A 756 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although iat pages constitute a complete iss 
and alt add oned pages each week are a gift "ee | 
the subseriber 


New Subsc none may begin at any time during | 
the 

Shener Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréectly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Pay ~ mg to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscri | 

Payment for The Companion a sent by mail, | 
Should ve by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear « hole through 
ihe envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











INSOMNIA. 


he amount of sleep re- 
quired varies within 

fairly wide limits in differ- 
ent individuals. Some do 
well with an average of not 
more than six hours out 
of the twenty-four, while 
others must have at least 
nine hours if they are to 
be fit for their daily tasks. 

The length of time which the average person 
needs is usually put at eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, or one-third of life. Young children 
require more and the aged, as a rule, less. 

There is a kind of spurious insomnia, in which a 
person who really needs only six hours, but thinks 
he must have eight, wakes up early in the morning 
and tosses about for an hour or more, grumbling 
because he cannot sleep, and beginning to regard 
himself as the victim of some nervous disorder. 
Such a person should get up earlier and spend 
these two precious morning hours which nature is 
offering him in some useful occupation. If he 
actually needs but six hours’ sleep a day he will be 
the better for not wasting two in useless tossings ; 
if he needs the average eight hours his getting up 
at once on waking in the morning will break up 
the habit by quieting the nervous unrest caused 
by this tossing, and the chances are that he will 
soon find himself sleeping through these two hours 
naturally and peacefully. 

Insomnia may depend on physical or on mental 
causes. The first sort can often be benefited 
greatly by simple measures—and many cases of 

he second category also. Ina case of sleepless- 

ness the first thing to do is to discover the cause 
and, if possible, remoye it. It may be that the 
sufferer studies, or talks, or reads exciting novels 
too late at night; or he may sit up too long after 
having had only a light evening meal; smoking 
late in the evening is a frequent disturber of sleep, 
and the taking of tea or coffee at the evening meal 
is another cause of insomnia. Too much thinking, 
planning, worrying after retiring will drive away 
sleep most effectually. Defective ventilation in 
the bedroom is often the cause of insomnia, 
especially the morning variety. 

The treatment of simple forms of this trouble is 
directed to drawing the blood from the head. A 
glass of hot milk just at bedtime will do this in 
many cases, or the result may be obtained by a 
hot mustard foot-bath or the use of an extra cov- 
ering over the feet to keep them very warm. 
Constipation will cause insomnia, and so will acid 
dyspepsia, and the relief of these conditions will 
work like a charm. Drugs should never be re- 
sorted to except upon the advice of the physician. 
The acquiring of a drug habit is the greatest 
danger to which the sufferer from sleeplessness is 
exposed. 
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SAVE THE MOISTURE. 


he rapidity with which a fresh, brisk wind will 

dry clothes on the line is familiar to every 
housewife. Almost intuitively one swings in the 
air anything from which one wishes to have a 
trace of moisture removed, like a piece of writing 
when one has mislaid the blotting-paper. From 
the same principle it follows that where land tends 
to dry too rapidly, under the influence of constant 
breezes, rows of trees planted as a windbreak 
may prove useful. 

It often happens on the great plains, where the 
natural precipitation is hardly up to the needs of 
agriculture, that extra fresh evaporation, due to 
prevalent high winds, still further accentuates the 
difficulty. In such conditions the “shelterbelt,” or 
windbreak, illustrates anew the maxim that “a 
penny saved is a penny earned.” 

The effect of the wind in increasing the evapo- 
ration of water surfaces has long been known. 
Recent experiments show that it is the same with 
the moisture of the land, and that soil several 
hundred feet away from a windbreak dries up 
half as fast again as that near by—a difference not 
wholly accounted for by the greater shade. A 
lake in the woods will evaporate only half as fast 
as one in the open. 

This is by no means the only advantage of the 
lines of trees which form so conspicuous a feature 
of many European landscapes. Orchards need 
protection against the gales that often accompany 
the summer storm. Gardens are more successful 
when thus surrounded. Domestic animals, more 
dependent than man on nature’s moods, derive 
great benefit from any tempering of the extremes 
of heat and cold. 

The economic importance of forests in regu- 
lating the flow of streams is beyond computation. 


oa 








| cession, with himself standing erect, alert, 








They prevent wind and water erosion, and th 
allow the soil on hills and mountains to rema 
where it has formed, a natural sponge at 
source of the watercourses. 

“Tt is the amount of water that passes into th 
soil,” an expert of the Agricultural Departm 
wisely says, “and not the amount of rainfall, that 
makes a region a garden or a desert.” lA 
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OVER AND UNDER. 


|" paddling down the Squatook River, in New/| to or from Colorado, California, 


Brunswick, one of a party of hunters had a 
| experience which afforded much amusement to 
| his companions. In “Around the Camp- Fire,” 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts tells the story: 


The last few miles of the Squatook River sian 


save that here and there a fallen 
In passing these a 
His canoe led the ‘~ 
pole in 
raphy in 


easy eae 
tree was in the way. 
Stranion proved unlucky. 
pend. in the stern, while Queerman sat 
the bow. 

At length we saw ahead of us a tree trunk 
stretching across the channel. By ducking our 
heads down to the gunwales there was room 
pass under it. But Stranion tried a piece of gym- 
nastics, like a circus-rider jumping through a hoop. 
He attempted to step over me trunk while the 
canoe was passing under it. In this he Ing 
succeeded. He got one foot over. a ng to 
calculation, and landed it safely in the ca 
as for the other—well, a malicious little projecting 
branch took hold of it by the moccasin, and hel 
3 with the innate pertinacity of inanimate things. 

he canoe wouldn’t wait, so Stranion remained 
behind with his captive foot. He ——_ d head 
first into the water, whence we rescu 

The next time we came to an eeipaadien of this 
kind Stranion did not i to step over it. He 
stooped to go under it. But another malicious 
branch now came to the front. Lp) soa was 
ne strong and sha arp. It reached Rm 

e back of Stranion’s shirt, and aoe dragged 
him out of the canoe. Failin in this, for Stran 

























blood was up, it ripped the shirt t open, and plowed 
a long red furrow down his back 
e © 


AN UNPROMISING FIELD. 


r. Yipsley was just on the point of leaving his 

house for his place of business down-town, 
when there came a ring at the front door-bell. He 
opened the door. A canvasser stood outside. 


“IT beg your pardon,” said the canvasser, “but 
I'd like to show you a sample of our improved 
—E- machine. It makes a good Christmas 


present. 
vd ink I don’t care to see it,” replied Mr. 
sle 

PYou are not interested in talking- machines, 

rhaps,” ventured the other. 

“T can’t say — either. But I have one already. 
Talks all day long. Never needs winding up. 
Never runs down. 

At this moment a hi 
body at the top of 
conversation 

“Tt isn’t so!” exclaimed the person with the 
growling-ma voice. “It isn’t so! But I’ve got a 

TOW — that runs whenever it’s in the 


-pitched voice from some- 
e stairway broke into the 


e © 
DOUBLE PUNISHMENT. 


young woman went into a New York restaurant 

for her lunch, but after a glance at the table- 
cloths and a sniff of the close air, says the New 
York Sun, she decided not to eat there, and 
started to go out. The proprietor thought that 
she was leaving without paying for a meal, and 
stopped her. Inordertoavoid hurting his feeli 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
| tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. 
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Qarbon Black, Ink 
INK, « nest jet- Piece ink. amp id For ony 
@ to make one int sent oat pad Fore ron y 
10 cents. United States Crayons 
F Stamps, 10c. —all different — 
from waita, Bul ria Tia atten’ vy 7. 
t arie’ 
eties, $1.29. ove varietios es, $4.78" eee: list 
Agents wanted. com. oil 
Stamp Co., 514 a q 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 








ashington and Oregon. Write oll 
Bek{fns Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 














an put our graduates at work. Rail- 
$8 write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
50-page book telling about it—Free. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly - 

























Used Round the World 


Walter Baker &Co.s 


AND 


Cocoa 


The leader for 
124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 


Grand Prize } 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
——= EUROPE ano AMERICA 











New York Spring Styles 


TREE logue and samples 
Ba on requ — 


he catalogue illus- 

trates and describes 158 of New York’s latest and 

pee styles * Tailor-Made Suits, Silk Costumes, 

aist 8 ——, in Coats, Jackets and Sepa- 

Hm Me Skirts. We stock of over 500 materials 
ceed suitable: for making these garments. 


Man’ our customers will be wearing the New 
spring nd Styles before re local stores are grea in a position 
em. That’s only ONE of several reasons 

euaante 
ionably 











a our catalogue and samples are indis 
to y ur woman who wishes to dress f: 
and at moderate e 


Right styles, reliable materials, accurate fit, supe- 
rior or workmanship, your order filled promptly, no 
worry, no trouble ble and prices lower than ever before, 
are other reasons—all in your favor. 

WE CARRY NO GARMENTS IN STOCK, 
BUT MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER. 











or-Made Suits - - - $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - $7 to 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - $12 to $25 
Silk Costumes - - - = $15 to B25 
Rain Coats - - - - = $9.75 to $18 
Jackets - - - - = = 85.75 to $15 


a 8 
$ 
e 


Separate Skirts - - 
All orders filled in in one week. 
Express charges prepaid to any part of U. 8. 
We rantee to fit you; if we fail to do so 
we promptly refund your money. 


WE SEND FREE tow pring Catalogue 


the latest New York 
J of the newest ma‘ 





chow. 
Sarge atortment of sa 

measuremen’ yes correctly. Mention whether samples 
are for suit, skirt, oe 
Write for Catalog and § 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 yrs. 


. CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 

We make to order ays Gold-P lated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
=< als of all Le eagle Either of the two 
ortwocolors enamel, an: Theos or Agusan mat 
morethan shown. 7 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
dice eatitrcton eri 
prices. Special designs 


and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2ic, S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 













































by telling the truth, the girl said: = 


“T find I have forgotten my purse, so I can’t eat 
here now.” She was = arrying on, but the gen- 
erous man’s heart was to’ 

“My dear girly ” he exclaimed, “you sit right 
down and eat! No young woman is going out of 
= place hungry because she hasn’t her money 

th her. You eat now, and to-morrow you can 
come in and pay me 

The young woman sat miserably down and tried 
to eat, and as she left, nine her purse, she wailed, 
hats what I Fe et for lying! And I’ve got to 
come around to this place again to-morrow, too!” 


*® © 


DOWN TO HIS COMPREHENSION. 


se H*° you—ah—Victor Hugo’s masterpiece?” 
asked the young lady with the bright smile 
as she addressed the salesman in the bookstore. 


“T beg pardon ?” he said 

“Victor Hugo’s masterpiece,” st ‘a she repeated. 

“We have no work of t 

She tapped her foot impatiently. on the floor. 

Then she smiled again—a rare, beautiful, con- 
descending smile. 

“I suppose I’ll have to say it,’’ she said, “though 

ou may not understand it in French. “It’s ‘La 

ee-say-rabble.’ The American pronunciation, 
dare ay, is ‘Less Mizzurbulls.’ 

a. 708 iam, we have that, ” he replied, pro- 

dueing he’ book, “though not exactly in either of 
those pronunciations.” 


* © 


SOOTHED TO REST. 


Eig story is told of a man whose wife had ar- 
ranged an “authors’ evening,” and persuaded 
her reluctant husband to remain at home and help 
her receive the fifty guests who were asked to 
partake of this intellectual feast. 


The first author was dull e 
was still duller. 


h, but the d 
The rooms were intolerably 
warm, and on pretense of letting in some cool air, 
the unfortunate host esca the hall, where 
he found the footman com ortably asleep on the 
carved oak settle. 

“Wake up,” he said, poomeg © in the man’s ear 

a 





“wake up, I say! You must have been listening 
at the keyhole!” 
* © 
ONLY ART. 


he studio “tea” had been a great success; the 
one small and very youthful member of the 
company had walked softly about, looking at 
the pictures. Just before the party broke up the 
artist discovered him surveying a picture of a lion 
with awe and interest. 

“Don’t be afraid, little chap,” said the artist, 
genially, patting his small guest on the head. “He 
won’t hurt you. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid at all,” came the response in 
a clear treble that eaused every one to listen. “He 
doesn’t look a bit as if he were alive, you know.” 


THE NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine is at home 
wherever there is sewing to 
be done, whether its 
surroundings be 
grand or modest — 
the grander the home 
the more sewing and 
the more need of a 
perfect machine. But 
the modest home can 
afford it, too; in fact, 
the woman who does 
her own work and whose 
time is precious can ill 
'| afford to be without her 
‘*NEW HOME,”’ and 
she doesn’t need to be 
without it, for it is easier 
to get than you think. 















Send postal for information and the name of a dealer. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 






































Trains 


arrive and 





















The Elgin Watch is as indis- 
pensable to the traveller as it 
is to the great railroad 
systems. Every Elgin 
Watch is fully guaran- 


teed, Alljewelershave /Z/ 


Elgin Watches. F 


‘*Timemakersand Time- 

keepers,”’ an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 


meayELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tt, 
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BOON ISLAND LIGHT. 


A WINTER GALE AT BOON ISLAND. 


BY GEORGE 


ying low in the water and directly in the 

r track of coastwise vessels, Boon Island 

has been the scene of many wrecks, and 
no doubt will be the scene of many more, 
in spite of its lofty light-tower and warning 
bell. It is but nine miles from Cape Neddick, 
the nearest bit of mainland; but Kittery Point, 
twelve miles away, lying at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua River, which here separates Maine 
from New Hampshire, is commonly the point 
of embarkation for Boon Island, because it has 
a good harbor. 

Little lapstreak boats, carrying two sprit- 
sails, and so light that they can be immediately 
hauled out of water and secured on reaching 
the island, constitute a line of packets in which 
it behooves the mariner to watch his chances 
sharply, and the Boon Island mail is, in the 
winter especially, decidedly irregular. 

Besides the light-tower, there are the keeper’s 
dwelling, a storehouse and an oil-house, all built 
of massive granite blocks. On the oil-house 
is a belfry of heavy timber, which supports 
the fog-bell, and between them all extend thick 
plank walks, bridging the hollows among the 
rocks, to which they are bolted as securely as 
possible. Stout lines of Manila rope afford 
further aid to passage about the place in dark- 
ness and storm. 

Each spring boxes of earth are brought in 
the boats from the mainland, and tiny flower- 
beds are arranged in convenient crevices about 
the house, only to be regularly washed away by 
the seas of the winter gales, which often sweep 
away also the plank walks and the fish-flakes 
and lobster-pots of the keepers. 

At low tide Boon Island may perhaps cover 


an area of three acres, but at high water, even | gas. 


at common neap-tides, the ocean overflows a 
great part of the island. At spring-tides and 
in severe storms the water extends over the 
whole territory up to the very foundations of 
the tower and buildings. On one memo- 
rable night old Neptune knocked upon the 
front door of the keeper’s dwelling with such 
vigor that it gave way before him, and the 
whole lower floor was flooded as the great seas 
made a complete breach over the island. In 
anticipation of another such visit, the door was 
replaced by a much more substantial one. 

But against the most uncanny and dangerous 
feature of great storms it seems impossible to 
guard. Immense boulders many tons in weight 
are often rolled up from the ocean’s depths by 
the onrushing seas, and although sometimes 
broken, are frequently hurled clear across the 
island, or left lodged in some gully among the 
rocks. There they remain, it may be, for years 
as monuments to the power of the waves, but 


sooner or later they are sure to be again seized | 


by some more powerful sea, and thrown skip- 
ping over the ledges into the water. During 
the progress of this titanic game of marbles the 
concussions are at times terrific, and the paths 
of the hurled boulders are easily to be traced by 
scarred and splintered ledges. 

A short time previous to the great gale of 
January 31, 1898, the assistant keeper of the 
light took to himself a young wife from an 
inland town, and having stowed his effects on 


a tugboat at Kittery Point, awaited a favorable | 


chance for moving out and setting up house- 
keeping on this desolate bunch of low-lying 
rocks. The first attempt at landing was futile, 


on account of the undertow breaking round | 
the island; but after a few days of waiting, | 
the young couple and their goods were safely | 


deposited on the salt-incrusted ledges of their 
new home. 
Scarcely were they comfortably ‘‘ settled 


down,’’ however, before the wind backed into | 


the northeast, and with thick snow the now 
famous storm began. All day it steadily in- 
creased in fury, till, as night shut in, every 
eubic foot was quivering under the portentous 
blows of the sea. Urged down the coast by 
the furious northeaster, the flood-tide quickly 
rose, and each great comber rushed with deaf- 


ening roar a foot or two higher among the | 
rocks thin its predecessors. The tower and | 


buildings were quickly ineased in ice from the 
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flying spray. Sharp, crackling reports and a 
peculiar jarring of the house gave warning that 
the terrible play of the boulders had begun in 
good earnest yet early in the night, sounds 
which, although familiar enough to the veteran 
keeper and his assistants, were appallingly 
strange to the plucky little bride. 

Heavier and heavier grew the concussions as 
the ever-increasing seas tumbled upon the jagged 
shore; nearer and nearer came that close-fol- 
lowing rush of roaring waters as their crests 
were hurled yet higher among the rocks, until, 
round the tightly fitting, barricaded door of the 
house, little by little, the icy brine began to 
work in, and to creep stealthily in long, glisten- 
ing rivulets across the floors. 

Soon amid the din was heard the splinter- 
ing crash of breaking timbers, for the first 
section of the heavy plank walk had been 
reached by the breakers, and torn from its 
bolting among the rocks. Meantime the ice 
upon the buildings was increasing much more 
rapidly than the inmates knew. 

Mopping up and sweeping away the constantly 
increasing streams of water which now squirted 
round and under the door at every thud of the 
sea against it, and looking after the safety of 
such household articles as might be most injured 
in case it gave way, as the old one had done, 
they suddenly became aware of an overpowering 
smell of gas from the stoves. Investigation 
soon convinced them that the icy coating outside 
had actually risen to the chimneys of the house, 
and that all three were effectually frozen up. 
It was necessary to put out the fires at once, 
and so to this night’s misery and fear was 
added the hardship of a cold house filled with 


As the tide receded, the sea gradually ceased 
dashing against the building. Daylight re- 
vealed an astonishing scene. The light-tower, 
from its base to the lantern, one hundred and 
thirty-three feet above sea-level, was entirely 
covered with ice, as were also the other build- 
ings to the depth of sixteen inches on their 
most exposed sides, excepting a fringe some 
three feet in width round the base of each, 
where the rushing waters had prevented ice 
forming. 

Scattered about the island in all directions 
lay a fresh crop of boulders, both great and 
small, and almost against the oil-house were 
the fragments of a famous twenty-ton fellow 
that had, since his appearance from the sea 
eight years before, never been budged. 

In the oil-house belfry, twenty feet above the 
ground, was the great fog-bell turned upside 
down, and filled with ice. Moreover, the whole 
belfry was so clogged with the frozen brine that 
several hours’ work with axes was necessary 
to get the bell again in ringing order. 

In the keeper’s house no fires were possible 
until noon. 

Those on duty in the lighthouse reported that 
|at times its oscillations were most alarming, 
and that a lantern suspended in their little 
‘*sky-parlor’’ swung to and fro continually. 

Taken altogether, it is safe to surmise that 
heavy gales furnish excitement enough to offset 
|many weeks of the ordinarily monotonous life 
at Boon Island. 
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A SINGULAR DISAGREEMENT. 


A Washington physician who has an Irish 
driver keeps his horse at a livery-stable. 
When the doctor and the driver arrived there 
on a Sunday morning not long ago, says the 
Washington Post, the doctor discovered that 
his watch had run down. He asked the time 
of one of the men lounging about the stable. 

| The man replied, consulting a noisy tin 
“‘turnip,’’ that the hour was nine. The livery- 
| Stable-keeper’s watch made it. eight minutes 
to eight. Somebody else declared that it was 
exactly ten minutes after nine. 

‘*Come on, Jim!’’ said the doctor to the 
driver. ‘‘It’snouse. No two of these watches 
agree.’’ 

‘*No two of thim!’’ said Jim. ‘Faith, 
there’s not wan of thim agrees!’’ 
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New Limited Watch Offer. 


Expires February 28, 1905. 


arvelous mechanical skill and adaptation of automatic machinery 

have recently produced a Watch of unusual durability and 

good timekeeping qualities. To test this Watch we have personally 

carried one for the past six months, and have found it a good time- 
keeper. The manufacturers guarantee goes with each Watch. 


DESCRIPTION. This is a new and up-to-date American-made 
Watch. Sixteen size, stem wind and stem set, finished in nickel. 
Made on the principles of expensive timepieces. 


THE BEST METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. The train 
is of the latest improved construction, quick beat, cut steel pinions 
and hardened steel winding wheels. 





























THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY. Different from other watches 
of this class, it is constructed so that repairs in future years can be 
made with great ease. Each movement is carefully tested, and if 
not misused is guaranteed by the maker to give good service. 


Any Companion subscriber who will send us ONE 
new subscription before February 28th will be entitled 
to receive one of these Watches. Postage and packing 
ro cents extra. 


Fine Set Table Tennis at 
Just Half Price. 


he game of Table Tennis has met with a large demand. Ik is 

especially adapted for the entertainment of the home circle dur- 

ing the long winter evenings. We offer a Set of unusual value. 

This consists of 2 Bats, | Net, 2 Posts, 3 Balls and full Instructions. 

The game may be played on any ordinary-sized dining-table, and is 
equally fascinating to both the player and the spectator. 














For a limited time, or until the present supply is 
exhausted, we offer to send one Set to any address on 
receipt of 50 cents, which is just half price. Postage- 
stamps will be accepted for this special offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY , BOSTON. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS 
STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 











Pyrography, or Wood-Burning Outfits 


HE demand for Pyrography Outfits the past season exceeded our highest expectations. Our Offers were exceptionally 
liberal, and the little folks as well as those of older growth became greatly interested in the possibilities of the art. 
We believe this season’s demand will exceed even that of last year. All subscribers, therefore, who love art should embrace 
the opportunity to secure one of our Outfits. With its help the commonest articles of every- 
day use, such as berry boxes, butter spatters, wooden bowls, bread boards, etc., 
may be completely transformed. Not only is wood a favorite for pyro 
decoration, but leather is also coming forward rapidly. 
It is both effective and durable for sofa cushions, 
book covers, pen wipers, and many other 
ornamental and useful articles. 

Gifts on which the thought and 
skill of the giver have been expend- 
ed are always considered infinitely 
more valuable than something 
bought hastily at a shop. What 
could be more beautiful or suit- 
able for a wedding or birthday 
present than a bit of art of your 
own creation ? 
The two Outfits 
we offer put this 
art within the 
reach of all. 
















































No. 1. The Junior Outfit. 


The No. 1, Junior Outfit complete, given only 

to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 

scription and 85 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $2.00, post-paid. 


Pyrography is one of the means used by man 
for earning money. With it useful and salable arti- 
cles are made and sold ata good price. Many also 
are teachers of the art. 

The Outfit consists of a medium-sized double rubber 

Bellows, made of extra quality black rubber with silk 
net and rubber tubin ; best nickel-plated Union Cork ; 
Wooden Handle with full nickel-plated tube ; Spirit Lamp; 
Benzine Bottle and a curved Platinum Point which has been 
thoroughly tested. Full directions with every Outfit. 


No. 2. The Expert Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.60 
. extra, postage and packing included. Price $3.25, post-paid. 
This has 1 large-sized double rubber Bulb with silk net and long tube; 1 Rubber Union Cork; 1 Benzine Bottle with glass stopper; 


: : ay 1 Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork Handle with rubber tubing ; 2 sheets of Impression Paper for 
transferring designs; 1 hinged-cover whitewood Box for Outfit. We include with Outfit a 24-page Booklet, giving full descriptions. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 7 : 





